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PHYSICAL MATHEMATICS AND MATHEMATICAL 
METAPHYSICS * 


Mathematics is a more abstract science than physics but less 
abstract than metaphysics, its proper place in the hierarchy of 
the sciences being midway between the other two. Now, since 
the more abstract science ought to regulate the more concrete but 
not vice versa, it follows that, while it is desirable to have a 
mathematical physics, to have a physical mathematics is to per- 
vert the right order of the sciences. The reason for this is that 
what holds true in the abstract always holds true in the concrete, 
but not vice versa. “The objects of mathematics,” says St. 
Thomas, “are formulated by abstraction from natural objects— 
whereas natural objects involve addition to mathematical ob- 
jects; for they superadd to mathematical objects sensible nature 
and movement, from which mathematical objects abstract: and 
so it is clear that whatever belongs to the conception of mathe- 
matical objects holds true of natural objects, but not vice versa.” * 
For the same reason, it is desirable to have a metaphysical mathe- 
matics, but preposterous to have a mathematical metaphysics. 
Since 1850, however, mathematicians have refused to confine 
themselves within the limits of this middle zone—the second of 
the three Aristotelian degrees of abstraction—and, aberrant in 
two opposite directions, have encroached both upon the lower 
domain of physics and upon the higher domain of metaphysics. 
With Lobachevsky (1793-1856) and Bolyai (1802-1860), mod- 
ern mathematics speaks of parallel lines that are convergent; 
with Riemann (1826-1866) of straight lines that are curved; 


* Editor's Note: This is one of the last articles written by Monsignor 
O'Toole before his death in W: m, March 26, 1944. 
*Com. on Aristotle’s De Caelo et Mundo, III, 3. 
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with Cantor (1845-1918) of transfinite numbers to which the 
axiom: The whole is greater than its-part, does not apply. 
These aberrations arise, on the one hand, from sensibleizing 
mathematics into a physics; on the other hand, from transcen- 
dentalizing it into a metaphysics. 


1. MATHEMATICS SENSIBLEIZED 


When Riemann assumes that straight lines are curved, one’s 
natural reaction is to regard the supposition as self-contradictory. 
That is because we understand the subject no less than the predi- 
cate of the proposition to be in the abstract or intelligible order. 
We would not, however, see any contradiction in it if we under- 
stood the predicate alone to be in the abstract or intelligible 
order and the subject to be in the concrete or sensible order. For 
clearly, it involves no contradiction to say that what is sensibly 
straight is really or intelligibly curved. 

To the eye of the spectator, every horizontal line of the 
Parthenon at Athens is a marvel of straightness, and yet the 
British Encyclopedia assures us that “all the horizontal lines are 
delicately curved to compensate for any possible optical illusion 
of concavity.” This the guide will invariably invite the tourist 
to verify for himself by glancing along the base-line of the socle, 
on which the eight frontal columns rest, with his eye on a level 
therewith. If he complies, he will note that what had seemed 
to him straight is in reality curved. Evidently, then, it is no 
contradiction to state that what is sensibly straight is really or 
intelligibly curved. The same may be said of any concrete pair 
of seemingly parallel lines; for lines that are sensibly parallel 
may be really and intelligibly convergent. 

However, it is not the mathematician’s business to deal with 
concrete and sensible subjects, such as physical bodies—-that he 
must leave to the physicist—but with abstract and intelligible 
subjects, such as geometrical solids. Whenever he descends into 
the domain of sensible appearances, the mathematician is in- 
truding upon the territory of the physicist. That is why he may 
not, for the sake of justifying non-Euclidean geometries like 
those of Riemann and Lobachevsky, lodge an appeal to some 
supposedly actual condition obtaining in the physical world. 
This, nevertheless, is precisely what modern mathematicians do. 
Thus the only argument that the professors of New York Uni- 
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versity’s Department of Mathematics offer in favor of the afore- 
said non-Euclidean geometries is the following: 


“We shall now see that it is not impossible that unknown to us 
[understand: er us], we may be living in a Loba- 
chevskian world... . at we draw on paper is a physical 
straight line. Light travels in a physical straight line... . 
Physical experience seems to show that through a physical point 
there passes one, and only one, physical line lying in the same 
physical plane and parallel to the latter. But this attitude con- 
cerning what physical experience shows is more a habit of 
thought than a physical necessity... .”* 

“We have seen that it was not impossible that unknown to us 
we may be living in a world in which the geometry of Bolyai and 
Lobachevsky applies. It is not difficult to show that the same 
can be said for Riemann’s geometry . . . for we know that small 
portions of extremely large curved surfaces may appear quite flat. 
.. . In other words, a line drawn on paper with a ruler can be 
thought of equally well as an illustration of Riemann’s straight 
line or of Euclid’s straight line. It all depends on what kind of 
surface we imagine the piece of paper to be. We commonly regard 
the paper to be a plane surface. This is only a habit of thought, 
though, and not a physical .. . necessity... . Nobody can 
prove that a piece < ee is necessarily a part of a plane of 
infinite extent. Indeed, unknown to us [again understand: un- 
sensed by us], our universe may be of such a kind that planes of 
infinite extent are physically impossible in it, whereas spherical 
surfaces are possible. In that case our universe could be Rie- 
mannian, but not Euclidean.” * 


From what we have quoted, it is manifest that modern mathe- 
matics is admittedly sensitic and, by consequence, nominalistic; 
that it divorces the name from the reality; that it denominates 
things not according to what they really and intelligibly are, but 
according to what they sensibly appear to be. The man of com- 
mon sense will inevitably ask: “If given lines in the physical 
world are really curved, then what makes you call them straight? 
Why do you not call them by what they really are instead of by 
what they sensibly appear to be?” 

Yu ming wu shih—“there is the name without the thing,” com- 
plained Confucius when the irrational nominalism of his day in- 


* Introduction to Mathematics, by Hollis R. Cooley, David Gans, Morris 
Kline and Howard E. Wahlert, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, New York, etc., 


1937, p. 522. 
* Hollis R. Cooley, et al., op. cit., pp. 525-529. 
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sisted on characterizing a cylindrical vase as a “four-cornered 
vessel” —a ku.* 

All the vaunted “valuable discoveries” of non-Euclidean 
geometers have their corresponding Euclidean translation, and 
their validity, as Maritain notes, “became evident in relation to 
all geometry on the day when, following in the steps of Beltrami, 
a Euclidean translation was seen as possible.”* The only differ- 
ence is that in Euclidean geometry things are named according to 
what they are and not according to what they sensibly appear, 
whereas in non-Euclidean geometries straight lines are defined as 
curved and convergent lines are called parallel; the names are 
detached from the things they were originally coined to signify 
and arbitrarily imposed upon the exact opposites of those things. 
Nevertheless, by the very fact that they define “straight lines” 
as really curved, these non-Euclidean geometers implicitly 
acknowledge the distinction between reality and appearance— 
between what is really and intelligibly straight and what is only 
apparently and sensibly so. Implicitly, too, they admit that in 
their “postulates” and “theorems” they are comparing concrete 
subjects with abstract predicates, instead of comparing—as they 
ought to do—abstract subjects with abstract predicates; for 
geometry is not a concrete science like physics, but an abstract 
science whose postulates, axioms and theorems should have ab- 
stract thought-objects for their subjects as well as for their pred- 
icates. Instead of having both his feet shod with intelligible 
shoes, the modern mathematician wears, as it were, an intelligible 
shoe (his own) only on his left foot, while on his right foot he 
wears a sensible shoe (stolen from the physicist). 


2. MATHEMATICS TRANSCENDENTALIZED 


We have seen that, in the field of geometry, modern mathe- 
maticians err by making the subjects of their propositions too 
concrete. In the field of arithmetic, they commit the opposite 
error of making their predicates (and also their subjects) too 
abstract. For man’s power of abstraction is not limited to 
analyzing abstract predicates out of concrete sense-data; taking 
these abstract predicates themselves as subjects, he can analyze 


*See Confucian Analects, VI, 23; also XII, 6 and XIII, 3 and 13. 
"Jacques Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge. Ch. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1938, p. 175. 
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out of these in turn predicates still more abstract, which there- 
upon become attributable as predicates not only to the previously 
abstracted predicates (now functioning as the subjects), but also 
to the original concrete subjects. “A word here,” says Aristotle, 
“about predicates. When you predicate one thing of another as 
of a subject, whatever things are said of the predicate are also 
predicable of the subject. As we predicate ‘man’ of ‘this man,’ 
so of ‘man’ do we predicate ‘animal.’ Wherefore, ‘animal’ will 
be predicable of ‘this man,’ since ‘this man’ is both ‘man’ and 
‘animal.’ 

However, as Aristotle remarks elsewhere,’ there is a limit to 
this upward progression of abstraction; for ultimately we arrive 
at the most universal of all predicates, the ten supreme genera, 
among which is quantity, formal object of the mathematical 
sciences. Of these ten (substance, quantity, quality, relation, 
action, etc.) “we cannot,” says Aristotle, “assign further predi- 
cates.” 

To this, one might object that even to the supreme genera we 
do, as a matter of fact, attribute still more abstract predicates. 
For example, “being” (“reality,” or “thing’”) is predicable of 
“substance”; “one” is predicable of continuous quantity (“ex- 
tension”—“the continuum”) and “many” is predicable of dis- 
continuous quantity (“number”). The answer is that those 
ulterior predicates are not unequivocal universals, like the ten 
supreme genera, which are predicable of all their subjects in pre- 
cisely the same sense, but are, on the contrary, partially equivo- 
cal transcendentals which are predicated of many subjects in a 
sense that is partly the same and partly different. 

To clarify this distinction between universals and transcen- 
dentals, let us take an example. Employing as the common 
concept the universal “animal,” we may speak of “man” as a 
“rational animal”; or employing as the common concept the 
transcendental “reality,” we may speak of “man” as a “rational 
reality.” Man, we may say, is a rational animal, in contrast to 
the beast, which is an irrational animal—like man in animality 
but unlike him as regards rationality. Man, we may also say, 
is a rational reality, in contrast to the beast, which is an irra- 
tional reality. There is, however, a great difference between 


* Categories, III, 1b 9-15. 
"Prior Analytics, I, 27.43025-44. 
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these two ways of speaking. In the universal concept “animal” 
our mind has assembled all likenesses between man and beast to 
the exclusion of all differences, and so the common concept “ani- 
mal” cannot be predicated of the differentating concept “ra- 
tional.” It is otherwise with the common concept “reality,” 
which does not assemble likenesses to the exclusion of differences. 
For “reality” is equally predicable of animality and rationality— 
of that wherein man resembles the beast and of that wherein he 
differs from it. Hence, though it is false to say: “Rationality is 
animality,” it is perfectly true to say: “Rationality is a reality.” 

The universal common is grounded exclusively on likeness and 
is therefore inapplicable to differences. The transcendental com- 
mon, on the contrary, is based on what is common to both dif- 
ferences and likenesses and so applies indiscriminately to differ- 
ences and likenesses. 

It follows, therefore, that transcendental predicates, being 
equally applicable to differences and likenesses, apply to a multi- 
tude of subjects in a sense which, though partly the same, differs 
somewhat in each particular case. From this a twofold conclu- 
sion results: viz., (a) universal predicates, being wholly un- 
equivocal, may function as middle terms in a demonstration 
without invalidating the process of deduction; (b) transcen- 
dental predicates on the other hand, being partially equivocal, 
are inacceptable as middle terms in demonstration, where any 
variation in the sense of the middle term, be it never so slight, 
destroys the cogency of the deduction and constitutes what is 
known as the fallacy of equivocation.* Consequently, mathe- 


*Says H. M. Johnson, Prof. of Psychol in Tulane University: “It is 
Aristotelian logic which provides the standards of proof that hold in uni- 
versal science and in common sense practice. In these fields of discourse 
no inference is valid unless it satisfies all the tulates and operational 
rules of that system. — the procedures which Aristotle lists as fallacies 
is the one technically called ‘equivocation.’ It is committed whenever two 
distinct concepts are treated as identical if they bear the same name. 
Whenever it is employed, two links in the chain of reasoning are left un- 
coupled, because they have no term in common. The conclusion which is 
apparently drawn is not a true conclusion, but is unrelated to the premises. 
Although the symbols of the two concepts may be identical to the eye and 
ear, the concepts themselves may be defined by two different sets of prop- 
erties, or by two different sets of operations. If so, they must not be inter- 
changed in the same discussion. Whenever we limit our examination to 
the common name, we run the risk of committing this fallacy, which some 
authors believe to be the most prolific fallacy of all.” (“Some Fallacies of 
Emancipated Psychology,” Psychol. Rev., vol. 39, No. 4, July, 1932, p. 294.) 
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matics, which is essentially a deductive science, must renounce 
the use of transcendental terms and confine itself to universal 
terms, which alone are perfectly unequivocal. 

The universal with which mathematics deals is the supreme 
genus of quantity. It will, indeed, consider quantity in the ab- 
stract, but the abstraction must never be such as to eliminate 
quantity altogether. This supreme genus of quantity, as we 
have seen, is subdivided into two subgenera: (a) the continuum 
(extension)—formal object of the geometrical sciences; (b) the 
discontinuum (number)—formal object of the arithmetical 
sciences. Since it is mainly in the domain of arithmetic that 
modern science is transcendentalized, it is only discontinuous 
quantity or number that holds interest for us here. 

Number is a multitude of quantified units, measured by the 
first unit and specified by the last. St. Thomas speaks of it as 
“a manifold of continuums of which each, distinct from the 
other, is undivided in itself and thereby one.” *® Hence number, 
which is a collection of quantified things, differ profoundly from 
multitude (transcendental plurality), which is a collection of 
things in general, regardless of whether they are quantified or un- 
quantified. One may speak for example of a multitude of zeros, 
but it is improper to speak of a number of zeros. For, pace 
Peano,’° zero is not a number nor even, like the quantified unit,” 
a component of number. Consequently, if we understand a point 
to mean zero extension, we may not speak—with Galileo ** and 
certain modern mathematicians like Dedekind—of the infinite 


*St. Thomas, De Totius Logicae Aristotelis Summa. 

” See oars Peano’s Formulaire de mathématiques, Turin, 1895-1908, 
V, 27-32, in which the author lays down as a fundamental postulate: “0 is 
a number.” Naturally 0 is a numerical symbol—indeed, quite as much so 
as are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, but unless we are nominalistic worshippers of symbols 
for their own sake, we shall be less interested in the symbol than in the 
reality (or negation of reality) symbolized, and from this point of view 
zero is neither a number nor a component of number. 

* According to Aristotle, the quantified unit, while not a number, is a 
component of number. In his Metaphysics (V, 15.1021a13), he says: “Now 
‘one’ is the starting-point and standard of number,” and in his Physics 
(III, 7.207b2-10), he explains: “It is quite as it should be that in number 
there should be an inferior limit, whereas it is always possible to transcend 
any given number... . The reason is that unity, as unity, is undivided, 
the human unit, for instance, being one man and not more than one; 
whereas, number is of more units than one, and specifically of ‘so many,’ so 
that you cannot go further back than the undivided (for ‘two’ and ‘three,’ 
that is, two ones and three ones, are both numbers, qua more than one, 
but different numbers, qua two or three respectively, and so with the rest).” 


Galileo, Dialogues Concerning the New Sci 
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number of points in a line, but should say instead, that in every 
line, whether long or short, an infinite multitude of points are 
distinguishable. 

Modern mathematicians exploit this fact to “explode” the 
mathematical axiom: The whole is greater than its part. In any 
given line, they point out, and in any segment of that line, how- 
ever small, an infinite multitude of points is distinguishable. 
Hence, the segment or part comprises as many points as the 
whole line, namely an “infinite number.” From this they argue 
that the part is not greater than, but equal to, its whole. 

The argument, however, is fallacious; for a line is not com- 
posed of zero-points as a number is composed of addible or 
quantified units. Zeros are unaddible and however multiplied 
will never yield a positive total. Now, the axiom: “The whole is 
greater than its part,” is a quantitative axiom, and the relation 
of inequality which it formulates is a quantitative relation. 
Hence the fact that it is inapplicable to a transcendental multi- 
tude of unquantified things is only what we should expect; it in 
no way invalidates the axiom. 

Instead, it is the postulate: Zero is a number, that stands dis- 
credited. For if zero is assumed to be a number or even—like 
the unit—a component of number, then by the reasoning and 
operational rules that hold universally in algebra and arith- 
metic, it can be shown that one equals two; 2 = 3; 3=4;4=—5, 
etc. In illustration, we cite a well-known example as it is given 
in the already quoted Introduction to Mathematics by Cooley, 
Gans et al. (page 36): 


Let a=b. 
Then multiplying both sides of this equation by a, 
a’ = ab. 
Now subtracting b* from both sides of this equation 
a® — = ab — 
Factoring, (a— b) (a+b) = b(a— 
Now dividing both sides by a — b (which is equal to zero since a= b). 
a+b=b. 
But since a= b, a+a=a, 
2a = a. 
Dividing both sides by a, we have 
2=1. 


From which by legitimate operations it will follow that 
3=2; 4=3; 5=4; ete. 
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The foregoing amounts to a reduction to the absurd of the as- 
sumption that zero is either a number or (like the addible unit) 
a component of number. Why, then, do modern mathematicians 
follow Peano in misnaming it a “number”? The reason they 
do so is because the majority of them are nominalists, that is to 
say, pure symbolists who, ignoring the intelligible reality of 
numbers, see in them nothing more than mathematical symbols. 
For, as previously noted,’* 0 is just as much a mathematical 
symbol as 1, or 2, or 3. “But obviously,” as D. J. B. Hawkins 
points out,’* “symbols are worth studying on account of what 
they symbolize. The cultivation of symbols for their own sake 
is a philosophical form of idolatry, a worship of the sign instead 
of the thing signified. Some forms of this aberration seem to be 
curiously popular at the moment.” 


3. MATHEMATICS ABSTRACT IN THE SECOND DEGREE 


It was Aristotle’s epochal discovery of abstraction and its 
three degrees that made possible the classification of the sciences. 
There are three common objects: namely, change, quantity and 
substantial being that the human mind is able, in so many suc- 
cessive steps, to abstract—to mentally isolate—from sensible 
things, and these form the basis of Aristotle’s threefold division 
of the sciences: to wit, (i) physics, (ii) mathematics, (iii) meta- 
physics, which last Aristotle himself calls “theology” or “pri- 
mary philosophy.” 

I. Tue First Decree or Asstraction.—lIn the first step of 
speculation about the material world we abstract from singular 
but not from sensible matter. Matter is considered as it sensibly 
appears, but abstraction is made from individuation, that is, from 
the circumstances characterizing particular cases. Hence the 
objects studied by the physical and natural sciences are such that 
they can neither exist nor be conceived apart from sensible 
matter. 

Physical terms—to cite Aristotle’s own illustration—are used 
in the same sense that “snub” is used, in contrast to the mathe- 
matical term “concave.” For “snub” is used to designate a con- 
cave nose and so is not intelligible apart from sensible matter— 
the flesh of the nose, whereas “concave” abstracts from sensible 


* Cf. footnote (10). 
“ Casualty and Implication. London, 1937, p. 69. 
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matter. Hence Aristotle concludes: “Now, if all physical terms 
are used in the sense of “snub”—e.g., Nose, eye, face, flesh, bone, 
and in general animal; leaf, root, bark, and in general vegetable 
(for not one of these has a definition without motion; the defi- 
nition invariably includes matter)—it is clear how we should 
look for and define the essence in physical things. . . .” *° 

II. Tue Seconp Decres or Asstraction.—In the second step 
of speculation abstraction is made not merely from singular mat- 
ter but also from sensible matter, and only that in matter is con- 
sidered which remains after all its changing phenomenal prop- 
erties have been eliminated: namely, quantity (mass and vol- 
ume, magnitude, the undivided or divided continuum). This is 
that permanent matrix of their sensible qualities which bodies 
retain throughout all their motions and phenomena changes—a 
static attribute which, though inseparable from them in fact, is 
separable from them in thought. It constitutes the domain of 
mathematical science whose objects, e.g., points, straight and 
curved lines, angles, planes, etc., are, indeed, conceivable apart 
from changing, sensible matter, but cannot, presumably, exist 
without it. “Physics,” says Artistotle, “deals with things that 
contain a source of change in themselves, and mathematics is 
speculative and concerned about permanent things, but not with 
things able to exist separately.”** Elsewhere Aristotle further 
develops this point: 


“But the abstractions of mathematics, as they are called, the 
mind thinks as it might think of the snub-nosed; gua snub-nosed, 
it would not be thinkable apart from flesh, whereas qua concave, 
if anyone had actually so thought of it, he would have conceived 
it without the flesh in which the concavity resides. So, too, when 
we think of mathematical objects, we conceive them, though not 
in fact separate from matter, as though they were separate.” *" 


III. Turp Decree or Apstraction.—lIn the third step of 
speculation, abstraction is made from matter altogether and not 
merely from matter insofar as it is individual, or sensible. We 
thus enter the domain of metaphysics which, abstracting from all 
change and quantification in material things, considers their 
substantial being as something that can exist apart from sensible 


* Metaphysics, VI, 1.1025b35-1026a5. 
™* Metaphysics, XI, 7.1064a32-33. 
" De Anima, III, 7.431b12-15. 
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and quantified matter. Beyond all change and quantification in 
sensible beings the human intellect apprehends that being which 
gives them their independent reality distinct from everything 
else. Undoubtedly, the being in question is found realized in 
changeable and material things, but it is also separable from 
them, in that it is not only thinkable but also realizable apart 
from them. 

Like the objects of mathematics, the objects of metaphysics 
are permanent. Nevertheless, the invariants of mathematics 
differ from the invariants of metaphysics in that the former, if 
separable from matter in thought, are inseparable from it in fact. 
“Primary philosophy,” says Aristotle, “treats of things that are 
both separable and immutable,” ** and a little farther on ** he 
explains the scope of this “primary philosophy” (i.e., meta- 
physics), saying: “and it will be the province of this science to 
study Being qua Being; what it is and what are the properties 
which belong to it qua Being.” 

Nor did it escape Aristotle that being and its properties, the 
one, the many, etc.—all of them objects of metaphysics—are not 
unequivocal universals like number and the continuum (the ob- 
jects of mathematics), but partially equivocal transcendentals. 
“The term being,” he remarks, “is used in various senses but 
with reference to a central idea and one definite characteristic, 
and not merely a common epithet.” *° 

Because its object is being in general,—Being qua Being, Being 
as such—metaphysics is the most abstract of all the sciences and 
therefore the one that should regulate all the rest. Of its posi- 
tion in the hierarchy of the sciences Aristotle says: 


“Hence there is a science distinct from both of these (physics 
and mathematics), which deals with that which exists separately 
and is immovable; that is, if there really is a substance of this 
kind—I mean separately existent and immovable—as we shall 
endeavor to prove. And if there is an entity of this kind in the 
world of reality, here surely must be the Divine, and this must 
be the first and most fundamental principle. Evidently, then, 
there are three kinds of speculative science; physics, mathe- 
_ matics, and theology. The highest class of science is the specu- 
- lative, and of the speculative sciences themselves the highest is 


, Metaphysics, VI, 1.1026a16. 
Metaphysics, V1, 1.1026a31. 
* Metaphysics, IV, 2.1003a33. 
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the last named, because it deals with the most important side of 
reality; and each science is reckoned higher or lower in accord- 
ance with the proper object of its study.” ** 


Such are the three degrees of abstraction on which Aristotle 
bases his threefold division of the sciences. They correspond to 
three common aspects under which we may consider the data of 
experience. These three common aspects—change, quantity and 
being—differentiate all speculative knowledge, so to speak, into 
as many depths or levels of abstractness. St. Thomas has given 
such a masterly recapitulation of the said three degrees that we 
will not presume to improve on his own clear words, which are 
these: 


“There are, therefore, certain objects of speculation that 
depend on matter for their very existence, because only in matter 
are they able to exist; and these are distinguished (into 2 
classes), for certain of them depend upon matter both for their 
existence and for their being understood ... and with these 
physics or natural science is concerned. There are, however, 
some (objects of speculation) which, though dependent upon 
matter for their existence, are not dependent on it for their be- 
ing understood, because sensible matter is not involved in their 
definitions, for example, ‘line’ and ‘number’; and with these does 
mathematics deal. There are, on the other hand, certain objects 
of speculation that do not depend on matter for their existence, 
because they are able to exist without matter, either because they 
are never in matter, like God and an angel, or because in some 
cases they are in matter and in other cases not, for example, 
substance, quality, potency, actualization, one and many and the 
like, with all of which theology deals, that is, the divine science, 
(so called) because among the objects it knows God is pre- 
eminent. By another name it is termed metaphysics. . . . It is 
also called primary philosophy, insofar as the other sciences, tak- 
ing their principles from it, follow it.” * 


Of these three ascending degrees of abstraction, the second 
alone is the proper domain of the mathematical sciences. Math- 
ematics resembles the physical and natural sciences in that it 
treats of an object that cannot exist without matter, namely, 
quantity. It differs from these sciences because its object, if not 
separable in fact from sensible matter, is at least separable in 


™ Metaphysics, XI, 7.1064a33-b5. 
"In 
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thought; because its object is permanent, whereas the objects 
studied by the sciences of nature are subject to motion and 
change. Mathematics, in consequence, resembles metaphysics 
because, like the latter, it is a static science whose objects are 
immune from motion and change. It differs from metaphysics 
because its objects can only exist in matter; because its objects 
are unequivocal universals and not analogical transcendentals 
like the objects studied in metaphysics. 

Being an abstract science and not a concrete one like physics, 
it must abstract from sensible appearances, considering only 
what its quantified objects really and intelligibly are. “Physi- 
cists, astronomers and mathematicians,” says Aristotle, “all have 
to deal with lines, figures and the rest. But the mathematician is 
not concerned with these concepts qua boundaries of natural 
bodies, nor with their properties as manifested in such bodies. 
Therefore he abstracts them from physical conditions; for they 
are capable of being considered in the mind in separation from 
the motions of the bodies to which they pertain, and such ab- 
straction does not affect the validity of the reasoning or lead to 
any false conclusions.” ** 

On the other hand, to explore being’s transcendental proper- 
ties, such as the many and the one, is the metaphysician’s prov- 
ince, not the mathematician’s. The proper object of the latter’s 
study is the supreme genus quantity, comprising the universals 
“number” and the “continuum.” When, therefore, the mathe- 
matician attempts to extend his deductive reasoning on number 
and the numerical one to multitude and the transcendental one, 
he not only goes beyond his tether, but—what is worse—invali- 
dates his deductions, since transcendental terms, being partially 
equivocal, cannot serve as middle terms in any valid process of 
deduction. 

One word in conclusion: in diagnosing the non-Euclidean 
geometries as sensistic, the writer does not overlook the fact that 
the non-Euclidean geometers argue from relativistic, as well as 
baldly sensistic, premises; that—to gain their point—they mis- 
represent Euclid by attributing to him an alleged “one-parallel 
axiom.” ** Euclid, however,—that is, the real, historical Euclid 
of the Elements, as distinguished from the imaginary Euclid of 


™ Physics, II, 2.193b31-35. 
™“ Cooley et al., Introduction to Mathematics, p. 519. 
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non-Euclidean caricaturists—, has NO axiom or postulate about 
_ parallel lines at all, but ONLY a definition (sc., No. 35): namely, 
“Parallel straight lines are such as are in the same plane, and 
which being produced ever so far both ways do not meet.” 
Euclid, in fact, distinguishes three radically different kinds of 
primitive propositions—(a) ‘definitions,’ (b) ‘postulates,’ (c) 
‘axioms’—as principles upon which his deductive system is 
based; but present-day mathematicians and symbolic logicians 
hopelessly confuse these three distinct types, regarding them all 
as so many arbitrary “assumptions.” For Euclid himself, on 
the contrary, NONE of them is an assumption: (a) the definition 
is not an assumption but simply the analysis of a concept (e.g., 
the concept of “parallel lines”); (b) the postulate is not an as- 
sumption but a justly insistent demand that a given construction 
be recognized as evidently possible (e.g., “Let it be granted 
that a straight line may be drawn from any one point to any 
other”); (c) the axiom is not an assumption, but the statement 
of a necessary relationship (e.g., “inequality”) between two 
abstract thought-objects (for example, “whole” and “part”). 
But to refute the relativistic sophistry whereby non-Euclidean 


thinkers try to gloss over a too crass sensism, would take us too 
far afield. 


G. Barry O’Too.e. 
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ROLE OF THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN PRE-INDUCTION 
TRAINING 


There is one question that weighs heavily on every loyal Amer- 
ican today: “What can I do to help bring this war to an early 
conclusion?” 

The private schools of America can help tremendously by giv- 
ing their older students training which will prepare them for 
military service. Following are needs of a soldier which may 
be met through training prior to induction. 

Technical Skill—Time and again you have heard that this is 
a technical war. It is. Ninety of every hundred soldiers must 
fill jobs requiring some degree of specialized knowledge or skill. 
Two hundred and twenty-six different army jobs involve a basic 
knowledge of machines; 188, of shopwork; 151, of electricity. 
Still other large numbers of army jobs involve a knowledge of 
radio, clerical procedures, automotive mechanics, and driver 
education. If your students have had training in any of these 
fields before they enter the Army, they will be more likely to 
secure army jobs in which they can be happiest, obtain most 
rapid promotion and render greatest service. 

Special courses need not necessarily be organized for your 
students to obtain the desired training in these fields. A pro- 
spective inductee who gets a basic knowledge of machines, elec- 
tricity, radio and the like from a course in physics or general 
science is just as valuable to the Army as if he had gotten the 
same knowledge from courses bearing more technical titles. 

Physical Fitness—Whether they be storming the beaches of 
Anzio, scaling the heights of the Appenines, swimming the angry 
Volturno, fighting their way through the jungles of New Guinea, 
or merely climbing out of a tank at Fort Knox, Kentucky, our 
soldiers must have physical strength, agility, and stamina in 
abundance. I shall not presume to outline a physical condition- 
ing program which will develop these qualities. Suffice it to say, 
we do not want you merely to send us eleven supermen from a 
football team. Rather we want you to send us your entire grad- 
uating class physically fit to meet the rigorous demands of army 
training and combat duty. 

Health—Scattered as they are throughout the “four corners 
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of the globe” our forces are subjected to every health hazard 
known to man—malaria, typhus, severe sunburns, frost bites, 
infections, polluted streams, venereal diseases and all the rest. 
To prepare the prospective soldiers now in your classrooms to 
meet these hazards your school program should include instruc- 
tion in (1) first aid; (2) the causes and prevention of diseases; 
(3) principles of nutrition; (4) oral hygiene; (5) care of the 
body and (6) principles of sanitation. 

Command of Mathematical Skills —Every soldier should know 
enough arithmetic to enable him to keep his personal finances 
straight; read simple charts and graphs; estimate distances and 
numbers; solve simple problems. 

Students preparing for Army Specialized Training or Air 
Corps reserve should have a knowledge of advanced mathematics 
and physics. 

Command of Communication Skills —Every soldier should be 
able (1) to read rapidly and with understanding—technical 
manuals, notices on bulletin boards, official letters, orders, dis- 
patches, and the daily newspaper. (2) To speak clearly and to 
the point—to report on the outcome of missions, to tell of his 
observations, to explain military tasks, and to command, if the 
necessity arises. (3) To write or print legibly—to fill out forms, 
to take notes, to carry on correspondence. (4) To listen intelli- 
gently—to understand orders, to learn from oral instruction, to 
memorize commands, assignments, and regulations. 

One misread paragraph in an official letter, one omitted detail 
in an oral report, one misplaced word in a military directive, 
one misunderstood order from a superior officer might mean 
failure of an important mission and countless loss of human lives. 

Map Reading.—Every well planned military maneuver, from 
a large scale invasion of an enemy country to a simple scouting 
expedition involves the use of maps of one type or another. Pro- 
ficiency in the use of maps is of such importance that map read- 
ing is included in the basic training of every soldier in the 
ground, air and service forces. 

You can help prepare your students for this phase of their 
basic training by giving them at least elementary training in the 
use of maps,—how to read maps, recognize map symbols, esti- 
mate distances and elevations, visualize terrain, locate position 
by coordinates and so on. 
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Rifle Marksmanship—A high ranking officer has said: “The 
one weapon that every man—soldier, sailor and airman—should 
be able to use effectively is the rifle. It is always his weapon of 
personal safety in an emergency, and for many it is the primary 
weapon of offense and defense. Expertness in its use cannot be 
over-emphasized.” 

The best and safest way I know to teach teen-aged youngsters 
how to use a rifle is to organize a Junior Rifle Club for them un- 
der the direction of the National Rifle Association. Membership 
in such a club will not only give the youth proficiency in an 
art which will be useful in both military and civilian life, but 
it will also teach him safety in the use of firearms. 

Understanding of the Nature of Army Life—At best the tran- 
sition from civilian life to military life is not easy. For boys 
who have enjoyed superior social, economic and educational ad- 
vantages, the transition is often most difficult. You can help 
prepare your students for their adjustments to army life by 
letting them know in advance what army life is like; describ- 
ing to them what they will do at the induction station, reception 
center, replacement training center; explaining to them why 
army routine and discipline are necessary; assuring them that 
merit alone will determine their progress in the Army. 

Appeciation of the Cause for Which We Fight.—Our best sol- 
diers are those who go into battle with the conviction that our 
cause is just; who feel that they have a personal stake in this 
war; who understand what it would mean to them and to their 
families to live under a dictatorship; who have a devotion to 
their country that will give them courage to make whatever 
sacrifice is needed to defend it. Such an attitude can come only 
after years of indoctrination in democracy—by the schools and 
by the home. 

I have outlined briefly what we consider to be the outstanding 
pre-induction training needs of all prospective army inductees. 
There are some special needs of those superior students who may 
later be chosen as members of the Army Specialized Training 
Reserve, Air Corps Reserves, or Officer Candidates. I shall tell 
you briefly what are the requirements and possibilities of en- 
trance into these selected groups and indicate what special 
training you may give to help prepare your high school students 
for them. 
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Army Specialized Training Reserve Program—On March 15 
thousands of high school boys throughout the nation took the 
Army-Navy College Qualifying Test for the purpose of qualify- 
ing for membership in the Army Specialized Training Reserve 
Program or the Navy College Program. Successful contestants 
who have stated an Army preference will be given two or three 
quarters of college work at government expense prior to induction. 

You can help prepare your students for the ASTRP by giving 
them a sound foundation of training in English, History, Geogra- 
phy, Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry, with special empha- 
sis on mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 

Most of the members of the Air Corps are now coming from 
the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve. Seventeen year old boys may 
enter the Air Corps Reserves by passing the mental and physical 
tests given to them at any recruiting station or by their local 
Cadet Board. After his induction at the age of 18, the inductee 
takes 10 weeks of basic training. Then, if he has met the quali- 
fications he is classified as an Aviation Cadet and begins his spe- 
cialized training to become a pilot, navigator, or bombardier. 
Otherwise, he will begin training as an aerial gunner or a ground 
crew member. 

Whatever may be his assignment in the Army Air Forces, the 
inductee will profit greatly from a background knowledge of 
physics and mathematics. If he is to become an Aviation Cadet 
he will need also a knowledge of geography and history and a 
thorough mastery of language skills. 

Leadership.—Capable leadership is probably the most impor- 
tant single factor in determining the effectiveness of an army. 
History is replete with examples where inferior numbers and 
material under capable leadership have emerged victorious over 
superior numbers and equipment under inferior leadership. 

Leadership must be exercised by hundreds of thousands of in- 
dividuals in our army today, from the two-stripe corporal who 
directs the activities of a dozen men in a squad to the four-star 
general who directs the activities of our armies at home and 
abroad. To find men with the requisite qualities of leadership 
to fill these positions has always been and will continue to be 
one of our greatest problems. 

What are the qualities necessary for successful leadership in 
the Army? They are essentially the same as for successful 
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leadership in any field—a dominant sense of duty; honesty; 
moral and physical courage; ability to work with men; high 
moral character; sense of humor; ability to think straight and 
come to a decision; initiative and energy; thorough knowledge 
of the field in which one is working. 

In my opinion your private schools can do and are doing an 
excellent job of developing these qualities of leadership which 
are essential for both non-commissioned and commissioned 
officers. 

Your students would probably like to know what are their 
chances of entering Officers Candidate School. Their chances 
are conditioned generally on three factors: (1) the future de- 
mand for new officers, (2) the record made in basic and troop 
training, and (3) academic background and personal quali- 
fications. 

Although there is no hard and fast rule about the subjects a 
soldier must have taken to qualify for Officers Candidate School, 
a working knowledge of advanced mathematics, world geog- 
raphy, English, and United States history will always help. 

W. E. Watters, 
Chief, Pre-Induction Training Branch, 


Office of the Director of Military Training, 
Army Service Forces. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE AIMS OF CATHOLIC WOMEN’S 
COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The aims of Catholic education are based on the philosophy 

of the Catholic church. The pattern for the objectives is set by 
Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical—“Christian Education of Youth.” 
In this encyclical, he says: 

“Christian Education comprehends the whole sphere of human 
life, both earthly and spiritual, both intellectual and moral, in- 
dividual, domestic, and social, not to diminish it in any way but 
to elevate, regulate, and perfect it according to the examples and 
doctrines of Christ. 

“The true Christian, product of Christian Education, is the 
supernatural man who thinks, judges and acts constantly and 
consistently in accordance with right reason illumined by the 
supernatural light of the example and teaching of Christ.”* 

The thought of this general statement has been adhered to and 
reemphasied by all the Liberal Arts Catholic Colleges educating 
young women, in the United States. An analysis of the different 
ways of defining their objectives and the number of times each 
has been stated is the subject for discussion of this article. 

There are in the United States fifty-six accredited four-year 
Catholic Women’s Colleges of Liberal Arts, granting the A.B. and 
B.S. degrees in the United States.” 

The purpose of this study is to examine the aims stated in the 
Catalogues of the fifty-six four-year accredited Liberal Arts 
Catholic Colleges for women in America in order to determine 
the common objectives of Catholic Women’s Education and 
find out what emphasis is placed on each. 

The method of procedure followed was to secure as many of the 
fifty-six catalogues of the colleges as possible and list all the 
factors included in the aims of each institution, combine the ones 
which had the same meaning and chart them in order of impor- 
tance according to the number of times each occurred. 

Of the fifty-six accredited colleges—fifty-one catalogues were 
secured. The following were not received but the colleges were 

listed by Marsh * as accredited four-year Liberal Arts Catholic 


ee Pope Pius XI, “Christian Education of Youth,” December 
* Marsh, C. §., “American Universities and Colleges.” American Council 
on | Washington, D. C., 1936—pp. 1078-79. 
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Colleges for Women in United States: 


1. Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut 
2. College Misericordia, Dallas, Pennsylvania 

3. Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
4. Sisters College of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 

5. St. Marys College of the Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Utah 


In the first place, by observing the stated aims in the fifty-one 
catalogues received, Catholic stated philosophy and principles are 
the basis of Catholic education. 

A statement of policy determination appears in every one of 
the fifty-one catalogues studied. The statements made about the 
major objectives of the institutions declared the bases of policy 
to be as follows: 


Policy Determiners 


Catholic ethics and philosophy applied to everyday life 12 
Catholic habits of life and thought.................... 


It is evident from this general statement that Catholic colleges 
exist for one purpose, namely, to train in Catholic philosophy, 
ethics and principles so that these may become effective in the 
lives and thought of those who have the privilege of this special 
form of education. 

Analyzing the policy into objectives we find that the general 
rule is to divide the objectives under two main headings: I. The 
Development of the Individual; II. Preparation for Her Place 
in the World. 

We find much more stated in the catalogues upon the first of 
these than upon the second. Catholic education has put character 
first and work second. 

The aims as stated in the catalogue of the St. Joseph’s College 
of Emmitsburg, Maryland, will be used as a basis upon which 
to make this study. They are broad so as to comprehend the 
whole of Catholic philosophy and concise so as to be easily 
handled for purposes of comparison. Quoting from their cata- 


logue, they say: 


i. 
No. of times 24 
Total Colleges Studied 
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‘Aims 

The major objectives, in accord with Catholic principles, which 
determine Saint Joseph’s College policies are: 

1. The development of the individual spiritually, mentally 
and physically. 

2. Her preparation for her place in the social, professional or 
business world. 

This two-fold preparation is essential today. Culture must be 
coupled with the power to contribute to the national welfare in 
some well defined line of activity.* 

Observing the first stated aim for the development of the indi- 
vidual, it is noteworthy that all emphasize the training of her 
“spiritual” self. In elaborating upon this objective the cata- 
logues have used more detail than in stating all the other objec- 
tives counted together. .The spiritual and character building 
aims as printed in the catalogues are written as follows: 


Aim 

Know God’s love and grow intimate with Him............ 


Consistent growth in the moral and spiritual............... 
Know Eternal Life and Eternal happiness................. 
Interpret Life’s experiences................... 


More specific character building aims were defined further 
in a number of catalogues as traits which the woman should 
develop during her college life. The colleges printed the follow- 
ing as definite goals to be striven for in the character—spiritual 
development of each young woman: 


*St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, catalogue 1942-43, p. 11. 


No. of times 
stated 
21 
21 
20 
13 
13 
13 
11 
8 
6 
6 
5 
4 


Entobling ideals ........... 5 Tolerance ........... Fees 1 2 


The second objective, as stated in these catalogues, for the 
Catholic woman student is to develop herself “mentally.” A 
summary of the stated aims in regard to this goal shows the 
purpose of education to be: 


No. of times 
stated 


Aims 
Intellectual achievement through training the mind........ 
Education and development of the growing mind.......... 


To develop the individual “mentally”....................- 
To train to think with an open mind...................... 


Sl 


eee 


About half of the colleges stated an additional “mental” aim 
to show that they had a definite program set up to encourage the 
individual in continuing her studies in the field of higher educa- 
tion after graduation. Her college preparation was but a step 
in the whole of her continuing life’s process of learning. State- 
ments such as the following indicate this: 
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No. of No. of 4 
times times : 
Traits stated Traits stated ee 
Judgment 2 
Reason 
Friendliness 
Self-control 
Thought of others ................ 1 
Self-mastery 
Dignity quien... | 
Integrity | 
JoyOusnecsS 
Orde? 
Refinement . | 
1 
Christian Charity ........... 2 — i. 
Total 104 
Total 
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Aims 
Methods of thorough scholarship.......................... 
Habits of serious continuous study........................ 


Research and advanced learning........................... 


Summarizing, the immediate mental goal of education was 
stated sixty times. To that, twenty-four colleges added a re- 
mote mental aim in reference to having students continue their 
habits of study and research. This totals eighty-four stated 
mental aims of education. 

The third objective is the development of the individual 
“physically.” The following is the record as stated in the fifty- 
one catalogues: 


Aims 
To develop the individual “physically” .................... 
Health and growth of bodly.............cccccccccecscsccecs 


Thus the attention to the physical part of the individual is of 
least importance as a stated reason for the existence of Catholic 
education. Appearing in print twenty-six times means that 
about half of the colleges make no statement at all of this 
objective. 

A summary of these statements, then, reveals that these fifty- 
one Women’s Catholic Colleges agree upon the fact that the 
policy of their major objectives is in accord with Catholic prin- 
ciples, philosophy and religion. Every catalogue makes a 
statement to this effect. 

The objectives are two-fold. The first is the development of 
the individual spiritually, mentally and physically. The em- 
phasis on the spiritual development far outweighs the sum-total 
of statements about the mental and the physical. There are 168 
statements made which show that the aim of the “said” college 
is spiritual growth and the development of moral character. 


No. of times 
stated 
7 
| 
3 
No. of times 
stated 
10 
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There are thirty-nine traits set up as goals, and these are men- 
tioned a total of 104 times. This indicates 272 definite expres- 
sions stated as goals toward which this group of fifty-one col- 
leges is striving in the interests of the spiritual development of 
those who enroll. 

The development of the individual mentally in terms of de- 
veloping the mind is stated as an aim sixty times. Twenty-four 
more mention as a definite goal the continuing of habits of study 
and research after the four years of College is complete. This 
makes a total of eighty-four objectives stated for the mental 
development of the women who study in the Catholic Women’s 
Colleges of the United States. 

The physical development of the individual receives the least 
attention. There are twenty-six statements about this in the 
catalogues which show that approximately half of the colleges 
have as a stated goal the development of the physical and 
recreational powers of the individual. 

Showing these same facts by percentages, we see that the 
statements occur as follows: 


No. of times % age of 
Aims stated whole 


This evidence illustrates the overwhelming interest of Cath- 
olic Women’s Colleges in the spiritual character development of 
the individual as contrasted with the mental and physical. 
Seventy-two per cent of the statements are spiritual goals while 
21 per cent are mental and 7 per cent are physical. This may 
not indicate a lack of interest in the mental and physical because 
their importance may be implied. The spiritual aims, however, 
are stated explicitly. 

The second great objective of Catholic education is to give 
the individual preparation for her place in the social, profes- 
sional or business world. Every institution makes some state- 
ment in regard to this second great objective of Catholic higher 
education. The count is shown as follows: 


. 
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Her preparation for her place in the 


There were forty-two institutions who definitely state their 
objectives to train the young woman for her place in the world 
socially, thirty-seven for her place in the world professionally, 
and sixteen for her place in the world of business. These figures 
show that Catholie College education has been traditionally set 
up to train for social, cultural and professional purposes rather 
than for business. 

The next statement of objective in the St. Joseph’s College 
catalogue says, “Culture must be coupled with power to con- 
tribute to national welfare in some well defined line of activity.’”* 

In other words, a woman’s preparation for her place in the 
world includes a much broader aspect in the eyes of the Catholic 
college than training specifically for teaching woman to become 
a dietitian, a secretary, a teacher or any other way by which 
she might earn her living. 

The colleges’ statements are shown by this summary: 


Aims of a college education for a woman are; No. of times 
stated 
1. World at large— 

A rich well-balanced life iA today’s world.................. 12 
Some well defined line of activity........................ 1 
To work for “elfare of society...................0.00005 8 
A law-slviding citizen loving the country................... 8 
To take her place in social and group life................ 7 
An interest in and appreciation of human affairs.......... 6 
A good neighbor—duty to fellow men..................... 6 
To help build a world order with destiny in God........... 5 
Adjustment to civic groups................. 3 
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* Op. cit., pp. 11. 
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3. Religious World— 


Religious leader im world... 
Apostles and spiritual mothers for church and society. .... 2 
Disseminate Catholic 2 


This clearly indicates that Catholic women’s education which 
puts so much stress upon the spiritual, character and culture, 
also, gives a great deal of importance to ways and means by 
which a woman may be trained so that she may make a con- 
tribution in the world of work. In other words, the goals of 
Catholic Education keep both eyes on the laws of God without 
overlooking service to men. The majority of statements are 
made showing that the aim is to fit the girl to make her con- 
tribution to human welfare in the world at large. There are 
fifteen who also state an objective of training for the home and 
thirteen, for definite service to the church. 

This second objective of preparation for her place in the world 
shows the following in summary form: 


Business or commercial 


By looking closely at the stated aims of these fifty-one ac- 
credited Catholic Liberal Arts Colleges in the United States, we 
see that the objective of Catholic education in the United States 
follows a consistant pattern. It is evident that the “spiritual” 
development of the individual is the basic reason for the exist- 
ence of Catholic colleges in the United States. The work of 
Catholic education is conceived by these aims as being first to 
produce character, and secondly, to train the individual for her 
effective participation in the world of work. This is the view- 
point of these stated goals. How a person lives is more impor- 
tant that what she does to earn a living; the quality of her serv- 
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ice is more important than the kind of work through which she 
serves; her life in the sight of God is more important than the 
esteem of men. 

Several typical statements of purpose follows: Quoting from 
a few of the catalogues, we find Loretto Heights catalogue says: 


“The chief objectives of the college are: 

“1. To cultivate the mind and heart, to develop all that is best 
and to eradicate all that is faulty in character, while in no way 
interfering with the student’s individuality. 

“2. To produce the true scholars—the true woman equipped 
for places of social leadership and for highest womanly service. 

“3. To focus attention on vocational training as a preparation 
for one’s personal adjustment. To prepare in a special way for 
the vocations of home-making, teaching, secretarial positions, 
art and science. 

“4. To stimulate in the student a keener appreciation of re- 
sponsibility in the participation of public affairs.’ 


Marymount College Bulletin says: 


“Education must train man (woman) in such a way that he 
will reach eternal life. 

“Man, too, has a function in this life which must be worked 
out in terms of his duties toward himself and to the society in 
which he lives. This he will be taught to do through the opera- 
tion of his body, his mind, his will, his imagination and through 
the operation of all these faculties which are peculiar to him as 
man. 

“The purpose of education is to develop these faculties so that 
they will work in perfect coordination with one another and to 
the utmost of their capacities. 

“Through such development Marymount College aims to send 
forth from her halls women of sound judgment, of acute and 
well rounded intellect, of upright and womanly character. 

“Curriculum is broadened today to include the scientific, pro- 
fessional and commercial studies which man needs to fit him for 
life in our day.”” 


Mercyhurst College Catalog says: 


“The general objective of Mercyhurst College is the same as 
that of every Catholic school, namely, knowledge and love of 
God and service to Him in this life, to insure happiness with Him 
in the life to come. This means that the spiritual ideal is never 
lost sight of in the specific purposes of the College. This in- 
cludes preparation to give the highest type of service in her par- 


* Loretto Heights Coll Loretto, Colorado—Catalogue 1942-43, pp. 8-9. 
*™ Marymount College, Salina, Kangas—Catalog 1942-43, pp. 12-13. 
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ticular field of the liberal arts, commercial education, or home 
economics. On the cultural side, Mercyhurst strives to develop 
in her daughters tolerance and charity, a love of justice and of 
truth, and the other attributes that characterize the Catholic 


and the Christian gentlewoman.”* 


More college catalogues might be quoted, but these statements 
are sufficient to show the kinds of statements from which these 


facts were gathered. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, this study shows that the stated aims of Cath- 
olic education in the four-year accredited Liberal Colleges for 
Women in the United States are definite and consistent. By a 
study of the stated objectives in the catalogues of fifty-one of 
these colleges, the following tells the story in summary form. 
The St. Joseph’s College catalogue statement has been used as 
the pattern for the count. 

Quoting again their statement, they say, “The major objec- 
tives in accord with Catholic principles which determine St. 
Joseph’s College policies are: 


No. of times 
stated in 61 


I. The development of the individual 


This two-fold preparation is essential today. Culture must be 
coupled with the power to contribute to the national welfare in 
some well-defined line of activity.® 


* Mercyhurst College, Erie, Penna.—Catalog 1940-42, p. 10. 
* Op. cit., pp. 11. 
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It is not too much to say that this analysis of objectives shows 
there is a unified agreement in regard to what Catholic educa- 
tion should do for the individual and what contribution a woman 
thus educated should make in the world. This study itemizing 
and summarizing the stated objectives of these fifty-one Liberal 
Arts Catholic Colleges for Women reveals that the development 
of the individual has first place with a count of 382 statements 
and her preparation to serve in some well-defined line of activity 
has second place with a count of 298 statements. The indi- 
vidual’s character must be developed so that her service may be 
effective. Both are necessary because the two go hand in hand. 
The trained individual must have the best developed in herself 
so as to be of the greatest service to her fellowmen. 

Lavina C. WENGER. 
The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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ART IN CATHOLIC LIVING 


Today we are living in a beauty-starved world. All men crave 
beauty, consciously or unconsciously. Ugliness, disorder, dis- 
unity, and disharmony are rampant. This war is a far-flung 
ery for religion and for the beauty that it inspires—the beauty 
of harmony, the beauty of unity, the beauty of order; the beauty 
in our lives, in our environment, in our occupations, and in our 
relations with our fellow beings. We crave the beauty that lifts 
us up, that inspires, that leads us back to God—the God of 
Beauty. 

From the beginning of time, art has mirrored the civilization 
and culture of peoples and nations, for art is the cultural ex- 
pression of the human race. By and large, culture is not some- 
thing added like “sugar on a pill.” It is the accumulation of 
ideas, habits, attitudes, and reactions generated by the occupa- 
tion of a group of people. It is the product of what men do for 
a living. Hence the common people, the masses, in the task of 
daily living produce a culture, artistic or inartistic, deeply rooted 
or sophisticated, genuine or false. Father Paul Hanley Furfey 
says, “We are an artless and an inartistic generation.” Our cul- 
ture is a veneer, for we are living in an age of false values, of 
pretense and unreality. 

Catholics have a past culture of which to be proud. Art was 
always the handmaid of religion since Christianity from the very 
beginning mothered great art. Why has it companioned religion 
through the ages? Because it is the expression of man’s hunger 
for God. In the early Church we see it in the primitive art of 
the catacombs, in the deep significance of Christian symbolism. 
It grew with the Church in the Byzantine, the Romanesque, and 
the Gothic periods. Through its creations the rise and fall of the 
Church’s vitality can be gauged; for art, life, and religion are 
one. In the Middle Ages we find the full blossoming of Christian 
art. Rheims Cathedral was woven from the warp and woof of 
men’s lives for then every man was an artist. Every man put 
his hand to the building of God’s temple. There was no sophisti- 
cation, no self-exhibition. Their closeness to God made them all 
artists anxious to proclaim His glory in the beauty of carved 
stone, the beauty of stained glass, the beauty of embroidered 
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vestments. To them art was the image of God—the Face of 
God. 

The thirteenth century saw the full fruitage of Christian art 
because of the vitality of Christian living. Men were filled with 
God and art was the overflow. Then came the Renaissance in 
the sixteenth century and God was made second to man. Beauty 
was worshipped for its own sake. Art stepped out of the crowd 
and became a luxury for the few, the rich, the sophisticated. 
“Art for art’s sake” was coined and substituted for “Art for 
God’s sake.” Art and religion were divorced. More and more 
people knew less and less about art. 

The Industrial Revolution completed the catastrophe by de- 
priving man of the freedom to express himself, his emotions, his 
personality, his intelligence, in making the articles needed for 
daily living. Man became depersonalized. Machinery cannot 
make a civilization. God meant that the material things of life 
should, through skill and toil, pass through the hands of man 
and be offered to God as a consecrated offering. Today the 
machine does the work and man looks on. We have forgotten 
that man has a heart, hence our cultural decline. 

For the past three hundred years there has been no flowering of 
Christian life in art. Church architecture is at a standstill or, 
in most instances, a dead copy of the past. There is no living 
Christian architecture. The Church and school have taken an 
apathetic attitude so that many a thoughtful non-Catholic is 
saying that “there must be something wrong with a religion that 
can find satisfying expression in artistic abominations often dig- 
nified with the name of ‘religious art.’” Our talents have 
atrophied or remained latent through lack of exercise and we 
have become insensitive to the finer things of life. 

True Catholic art must come from intense Catholic living, 
deep convictions, and not from sentimental pietism. Catholic 
art cannot be plastered on from the outside. It must bear the 
earmark of sincerity, honesty, simplicity, and above all of truth- 
fulness. It must be a reflection of our Catholic lives, without 
pretense or sophistication. It exudes a quiet dignity that con- 
tributes to prayerfulness. Excessive details conceal emptiness, 
for art is most adorned when on the decline. 

Secondly, we must get back to the original concept of art as 
defined by St. Thomas Aquinas, “Art is the well-doing of some- 
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thing that needs to be done.” It is the doing of a necessary 
thing, a useful thing, in the best possible, the right or the beau- 
tiful way. Hence it is the combination of the good, the beauti- 
ful, and the true. This does not only refer to the spatial arts— 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. Every person, every Cath- 
olic should be an artist in his endeavor to bring harmony and 
beauty into the things of daily living. Art and life must be 
integrated to produce a culture. Art and life in the service of 
religion is the ideal to produce a Christian culture. Eric Gill 
has well said “that the artist is not a special kind of man but 
every man is a special kind of artist.” If we dig a ditch, bake 
a pie, foster a Victory garden, decorate an altar, carve a tomb- 
stone, or build a cathedral, we are doing a useful thing that 
needs to be beautiful. Joy of labor must be brought back into 
people’s lives for man was made a creator to praise God in his 
works. 

The Church has become art-conscious in the last years due 
largely to the liturgical movement and the raising of art stand- 
ards in this country. Catholic taste has improved in some sec- 
tions due to Catholic leadership of the bishops and priests. 
Catholic artists are coming forward. Churches are being re- 
modeled befitting the reverence due to God. But the cry still 
holds, “far too few and far too little.” As we get closer to the 
understanding of God we will get closer to the understanding of 
art for “Christ must be formed in man before man can form 
Christ in art.” 

Art in America has advanced by leaps and bounds since 1913 
so that at present we have a truly national, native art, deeply 
rooted in American traditions, in the lives of the common people 
and the American Way of Life. The government is giving its 
full support to art in this country. America, without a doubt, 
will be the art center of the postwar world. It lacks, however, 
the religious depth and inspiration, the uplifting force and spir- 
itual content that is necessary to make it live. 

The time is ripe for a Catholic movement in art in this country 
and it is to the schools and seminaries that the Church must look 
for the training and encouragement necessary to develop Cath- 
olic artists. In the post-war world the Church must be ready for 
any emergency because when the war is over there will be a 
definite movement. The Church will be called upon or must 
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initiate the use of art in the reconstruction of broken minds, 
hearts, and bodies. She will need to apostolize and teach 
through the arts as in the Middle Ages. She will be called upon 
to produce a Catholic art radiating from intense Catholic living 
and thorough American culture; to make human lives more agree- 
able, to soften life’s harshness and to elevate men’s minds above 
material needs and give it spiritual interests—to bring God’s 
Face back to earth and turn man’s gaze up to God in a true 
Catholic culture. . 
Sister M. 8.N.D. 
Instructor in Art, 
Notre Dame Academy, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


THE LIBRARY SCIENCE DEPARTMENT AT CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY LOOKS FORWARD 


Throughout the United States there are some 8,000 elementary 
parish schools. Many of these schools have libraries for their 
children, more have not. Each school has an individual problem 
in the setting up, staffing, and maintenance of a collection of 
books for the use of the pupils. And whether a rural school of 
the most isolated type, or a city school, this library problem 
must be usually solved by the pastor of the school’s parish with 
the help of the Sisters and Brothers who teach there. So we have 
8,000 individual library problems to be helped, met, and en- 
couraged if we are to have a healthy and satisfactory library 
growth in our schools, and a national reading program estab- 
lished that will be stimulating alike to teachers and pupils. 

On June 27-29, 1944, a three-day seminar or Institute on the 
Elementary School Library will be held at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. The Institute is being organized under the 
auspices of the Department of Library Science at the University’s 
Graduate School. The Institute has been specifically planned 
by Dr. Francis A. Mullin, the Director of the Library at Cath- 
olic University and the Head of the Department of Library 
Science. It is a forward looking movement of enormous sig- 
nificance. 

One can readily appreciate the scope of importance of the 
Institute by looking at the program Dr. Mullin has assembled. 
The sessions of the first day are devoted to the organizing of an 
elementary school library and touch on the essential approaches, 
first from the three main divisions into which Catholic elemen- 
tary schools fall: ie. the approach of the School Supervisor 
analyzing the problem as she sees it from the needs of the indi- 
vidual school and its children; secondly, the library as it is 
handled by the teaching Community rather than a local pastor; 
thirdly, the library’s organization from the approach of the Dioc- 
esan Superintendent of Schools, who advises but does not con- 
trol the city’s parish schools. Representing the first of these 
three groups the speaker will be Sister M. Annette, O.S.F., School 
Supervisor in Sioux City, Iowa; in the second group, Sister M. 
Archangela, O.8.F., School Supervisor of Franciscan Schools of 
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her Order in Chicago; in the third group, Dr. Carroll F. Deady, 
Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of Detroit. Further 
development of the organization theme will be an address by 
Sister Marie Cecilia, Director of the Library School of the Col- 
lege of St. Catherine in St. Paul, Minnesota, on the most suitable 
location and arrangement of a library; Sister Margaret Rose, 
C.D.P., of the Department of Library Science of Our Lady of the 
Lake College in San Antonio, is to discuss equipment; Sister M. 
Fides, S.S.N.D., School Supervisor of the Institute of Notre 
Dame in Baltimore, will present her ideas on the all-important 
and ever-serious problem of finances; and Miss Alice L. LeFevre 
of the Department of Library Science at St. John’s University 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., will talk on the phase of the problem which 
worries so many schools—the Staff. 

Thus one can see at a glance that, while no one of the 8,000 
American Catholic schools are being given an individual solu- 
tion, for that would require 8,000 solutions unless we did away 
with individuality—and that we hope will never come to pass— 
yet the basis is given upon which each school can draw practical 
aid for application to its own needs. And that is the marvelous 
thing about this Seminar, or Institute. It is a consideration of 
the present for a steady, developing growth into the future. It 
is a tangible, practical basis upon which a pastor, a school prin- 
cipal, can work out a good framework of library service with its 
children. The importance of the reading our children do is being 
impressed on us all increasingly. As the late Francis X. Downey, 
S.J., used to repeatedly cry, “Children will read something. Chil- 
dren are going to read. It is up to us to know what they read, 
once we teach them how to read.” The incredible hold the 
“eomics” have gotten over young folks has awakened many of 
us. So the desire to have a permanent collection of books in each 
parish school is growing. And naturally we want the best. 

At the Institute there will be a model elementary library for a 
Catholic School. This Model Library consists of 876 titles. 
These titles have been selected basically from the recent “A 
Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades” published by the 
American Library Association and from special listings worked 
out for actual Catholic schools. This Model Library was pre- 
pared here at the Department of Library Science of The Cath- 
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olic University and will be available, printed, for those who 
wish it. 

On the second day of the Institute there will be a most useful 
summary given of what actual aid is presently available through 
various library and professional agencies — national, state, 
county, and city. Miss Edith A. Lathrop, Associate Specialist 
in School Libraries at the U. 8S. Office of Education in Washing- 
ton, will present the national aids; Miss Anna Clark Kennedy, 
Senior Supervisor of School Libraries of the State Education De- 
partment of the State of New York, will present what the state 
offers; Miss Irene Newman, Supervisor of School Libraries, the 
Department of Public Instruction in the State of Wisconsin, will 
offer the county aids; Miss Mary R. Lucas, Head of Education 
and the Children’s Department, the Public Library of Newark, 
New Jersey, discusses how the city agencies can be-of practical 
help; and in the general field of Library Organizations will be 
heard Miss Mary S. Wilkinson, Director of Work with Children 
at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; and in the general 
field of Promotional Activities Miss Gladys English, Depart- 
ment Librarian, Work with Children, Los Angeles Public Library, 
will discuss the various agencies and helps a school library can 
expect to find. 

On the third day, the topics veer into a more intimate field, 
for here we touch on the heart or the crux of the main problem— 
the reading itself which we want our boys and our girls to do. ° 
In this field, Sister Nona, O.P., Member of Curriculum Staff, 
Committee on American Citizenship, The Catholic University of 
America, discusses “The Promotion of Reading”; Miss Agatha 
L. Shea, Director of Children’s Work, the Chicago Public 
Library, presents the valuable experience of “The Children’s 
Librarian” and Mrs. Lillian J. Bragdon, Editor of Books for 
Young People, Alfred A. Knopf, will discuss the creation of 
books for children as “The Publisher.” Nora E. Beust, Senior 
Specialist in Library Materials, U. 8. Office of Education, then 
will stimulate the whole fascinating problem by pointing out 
“Recent Trends.” 

A brilliant finale and summary will be Anne Carroll Moore’s 
talk entitled “The Inheritance from the Past.” 

Optional sessions for those interested in the special techniques 
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of reading abilities are two clinical meetings. One is under the 
direction of Dr. Thomas Verner Moore, O.8.B., and Staff on the 
use of books “For Character Building.” Another by Dr. Kath- 
erine Keneally and her Staff on “Handicapped Children.” 

Throughout all sessions visitors may browse among the pub- 
lishers’ booths in The Library where authors will autograph their 
books on request. 

On the last afternoon, June 29, there will take place the Third 
Annual Downey Award—the Silver Medal presented annually 
for “The Finest American Children’s Book Written in the Cath- 
olic Tradition.” The Award is decided by a poll of the school 
children of the Pro Parvulis Book Club which founded the 
Award—together with a Committee of three judges. Directly 
following the Award ceremonies there will be a reception for all 
authors and illustrators of children’s books present, and this, the 
first Institute on the Elementary School Library, will close with 
a garden party and tea on the lovely campus at the Catholic 
University of America. 

Mary Kristy. 


Department of Library Science, 


The Catholic University of America. 


INTEGRATION AT ST. FRANCIS 


Educational integration, commonly called articulation, has 
been defined as the “continuous cooperative planning for con- 
tinuity of experience.” Now, since continuity of experience 
implies both the relating of everyday experience, one to the 
other, and also the relating of present experience with past and 
anticipated future experience, integration or articulation is either 
horizontal or vertical; the horizontal dealing with the interrela- 
tionship of day-by-day experiences, the vertical with the rela- 
tionship of present experiences with those of the past and future. 

The importance of integrating an educational program is 
obvious. Unless some integrating factor holds together the 
heterogeneous ideas that come to a student each day, mental 
confusion must necessarily follow. Many educators throughout 
the country, dismayed at the intellectual chaos rampant on 
their campuses, have spent much time and energy seeking some 
powerful tool of unification. They have experimented hopefully 
in projects of correlation, in overview or survey courses, in core 
curricula. Some have suggested unifying experience by reading 
the great books of the past; others would taboo the past and 
turn our classrooms into technical laboratories. The Catholic 
educational world was surprised, the non-Catholic educational 
world dismayed but none the less vitally interested, when Dr. 
Hutchins advocated the unifying principle of metaphysics. Cer- 
tainly one and all admit the need of horizontal integration. 

Then, too, there must be carefully planned vertical integra- 
tion; i.e., articulation between the different levels of learning, 
especially between the college and high school program. Other- 
wise there will be too wide a gap in the content, or the content 
will overlap. The first causes discouragement; the second results 
in waste of time, lack of interest, and little or no incentive to 
growth. Moreover, colleges in general are geared to the pace of 
the mediocre or average student, not to the pace of the superior 
student. Hence, it follows that the superior student travels at 
too slow a pace, often finds college work dull and boring, and too 
frequently fails to find the intellectual challenge he or she has 
a right to expect. 

St. Francis has at all times been cognizant of the need of an 
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of reading abilities are two clinical meetings. One is under the 
direction of Dr. Thomas Verner Moore, O.8.B., and Staff on the 
use of books “For Character Building.” Another by Dr. Kath- 
erine Keneally and her Staff on “Handicapped Children.” 

Throughout all sessions visitors may browse among the pub- 
lishers’ booths in The Library where authors will autograph their 
books on request. 

On the last afternoon, June 29, there will take place the Third 
Annual Downey Award—the Silver Medal presented annually 
for “The Finest American Children’s Book Written in the Cath- 
olic Tradition.” The Award is decided by a poll of the school 
children of the Pro Parvulis Book Club which founded the 
Award—together with a Committee of three judges. Directly 
following the Award ceremonies there will be a reception for all 
authors and illustrators of children’s books present, and this, the 
first Institute on the Elementary School Library, will close with 
a garden party and tea on the lovely campus at the Catholic 
University of America. 

Mary Kristy. 
Department of Library Science, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Educational integration, commonly called articulation, has 
been defined as the “continuous cooperative planning for con- 
tinuity of experience.” Now, since continuity of experience 
implies both the relating of everyday experience, one to the 
other, and also the relating of present experience with past and 
anticipated future experience, integration or articulation is either 
horizontal or vertical; the horizontal dealing with the interrela- 
tionship of day-by-day experiences, the vertical with the rela- 
tionship of present experiences with those of the past and future. 

The importance of integrating an educational program is 
obvious. Unless some integrating factor holds together the 
heterogeneous ideas that come to a student each day, mental 


confusion must necessarily follow. Many educators throughout ~ 


the country, dismayed at the intellectual chaos rampant on 
their campuses, have spent much time and energy seeking some 
powerful tool of unification. They have experimented hopefully 
in projects of correlation, in overview or survey courses, in core 
curricula. Some have suggested unifying experience by reading 
the great books of the past; others would taboo the past and 
turn our classrooms into technical laboratories. The Catholic 
educational world was surprised, the non-Catholic educational 
world dismayed but none the less vitally interested, when Dr. 
Hutchins advocated the unifying principle of metaphysics. Cer- 
tainly one and all admit the need of horizontal integration. 

Then, too, there must be carefully planned vertical integra- 
tion; i.e., articulation between the different levels of learning, 
especially between the college and high school program. Other- 
wise there will be too wide a gap in the content, or the content 
will overlap. The first causes discouragement; the second results 
in waste of time, lack of interest, and little or no incentive to 
growth. Moreover, colleges in general are geared to the pace of 
the mediocre or average student, not to the pace of the superior 
student. Hence, it follows that the superior student travels at 
too slow a pace, often finds college work dull and boring, and too 
frequently fails to find the intellectual challenge he or she has 
a right to expect. 

St. Francis has at all times been cognizant of the need of an 
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integrated program; in fact, faculty studies of the past ten years 
indicate that no one problem has received more consideration 
than this one. 

Let us consider first vertical integration. Two years ago 
Sister Beatrice in an excellent report summarized for you the 
results of a questionnaire submitted to the faculty and also the 
ways and means that had been used up to that time to articulate 
the work of the college with that of the high school. 

The consensus of opinion as gathered from the questionnaires 
was that many Freshmen are inadequately prepared for college 
work; e.g., in languages they are weak in fundamentals and are 
lacking in precision; in music they are deficient in theory; in 
science they are unable to make the necessary mathematical 
calculations and have difficulty in expressing themselves clearly; 
in history they have a very limited background of factual knowl- 
edge; in English they lack both the knowledge and the practical 
application of the fundamentals of grammar and composition. 

To the inquiry whether Freshman work overlapped the work 
covered in high school, opinions differed. History teachers 
thought there was practically no repetition; language teachers 
said there was little or no repetition; mathematics teachers found 
some repetition by way of review necessary; and English and 
science teachers admitted considerable overlapping of content. 
The majority of faculty members at the time of Sister’s report 
did not think that the gap between high school and college work 
was too wide either in content or in methods. Several depart- 
ments, however, maintained that there is annually a gap in con- 
tent for some of their students, which gap they try to span by 
special courses or by private assistance. 

Sister then listed for you the various efforts that had been 
made to help students become adjusted to college life, and to 
minimize the difficulties they experience in passing from one 
educational level to another. I have incorporated Sister’s sum- 
mary in the following articulation program as it exists at pres- 
ent at St. Francis: 

1. Induction. Through literature, correspondence, and per- 
sonal interviews the college provides prospective students with 
valuable information regarding the type of school St. Francis is, 
the type of student that enrolls here, and the extent to which the 
needs of students can be met. At the same time that the student 
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is learning about the college, the college is learning about the 
student. High school transcripts, results of standardized tests, 
class rank, personality ratings, recommendations, personal inter- 
views—all furnish valuable information. Problems are spotted; 
difficulties anticipated; and guidance becomes necessarily more 
effective. 

2. Orientation. To assist the incoming student to cope with 
college difficulties from the very beginning, an orientation pro- 
gram has been carefully planned for the opening days of school, 
and an orientation course has been made a requirement for all 
Freshmen during the first semester. 

The initial orientation program provides opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with the campus, the buildings, the stu- 
dents, and the faculty. The orientation course aims to teach the 
student how to study, how to schedule her time, how to use the 
library, how to read, how to take notes, how to live a student life. 
Knowing that some students enter college adequately trained 
in the basic skills emphasized in the course, the instructors have 
organized the course into definite units. Each unit is preceded 
by a pre-test, the result of which determines which students 
must attend the classes covering a respective unit. Others are 
exempted from attendance. 

3. Proficiency examinations. Proficiency tests are given to 
Freshmen in chemistry, English, and music. A grade of B 
exempts the student of chemistry from the laboratory work 
accompanying Chemistry 1 and gives her two hours of credit. 
A grade of B exempts the student of English from English 1 
and 2 and gives her six hours of credit. To date, the music 
tests have been used ‘only for placement purposes, and have not 
carried credit. 

4. Zero classes. To help students cross the gap from high 
school to college zero classes have been organized in some de- 
partments. The department of mathematics has consistently 
offered such a course for a number of years; the English depart- 
ment has tried a zero course but with results none too successful. 
The department of music occasionally uses this type of crutch 
for its floundering students. 

5. Auditing classes. Ordinarily students are not permitted to 
audit classes. An exception, however, is regularly made in the 
case of any student in an advanced course in a foreign language 
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who feels herself deficient in fundamentals. She is permitted 
to audit elementary courses in the language. 

6. Private assistance. Faculty members very often assist stu- 
dents privately to cross educational hurdles; likewise upper-class- 
men give generously of their time to help failing under-classmen. 

7. Concessions granted to superior students. Superior students 
are permitted to carry heavier loads than the average student, 
and sometimes have prerequisites waived. 

8. Concessions made to students with poor health. Because of 
poor health or sudden misfortune, class assignments, term papers, 
or semester projects are sometimes waived; and attendance at 
assemblies, meetings, and choir rehearsals is made optional. 

We have, I believe, made an honest effort to help students in 
their many and various problems. I believe, however, that we 
could do still more in helping them pass as quickly and as effi- 
ciently as possible along our educational program. I have listed 
a few problems that seem worth faculty consideration. 

1. There is the matter of excess high school credit. Is not the 
student who has earned more than the required fifteen or sixteen 
high school credits deserving of some consideration when she 
enters college? Could she not receive college credit for this 
excess work or perhaps have some general requirement waived? 
There is after all every reason to believe that a good high school 
senior can do work as good—and perhaps better—than a poor 
college Freshman. To illustrate, a high school senior takes trig- 
onometry. The credit she receives for it is over and above that 
required for high school graduation. Would it be feasible, in 
such a case, to give that student a proficiency examination in 
trigonometry, and allow credit toward college graduation? 

2. General requirements for all students are listed in the Bul- 
letin. The only requirement that is affected by high school work 
is the language requirement. I am wondering more and more 
why our requirements in English, history, science, and mathe- 
matics are not likewise affected. 

3. Could we have—should we have—proficiency examinations 
in subjects other than chemistry and English? There is a con- 
siderable amount of repetition in biology, English literature, his- 
tory, and physics. 

4. Ought we not provide Freshmen with syllabi covering the 
content of courses in which we offer proficiency examinations? 
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5. The common complaint of Freshmen, in fact the “despair” 
of Freshmen year after year, is excessive assignments. I feel 
there is no problem that needs more immediate attention than 
this one. Just what can we do about it? 

6. Closely allied to the complaint about assignments is the 
common charge made not only by Freshmen but by other classes 
as well that instructors see only. their own fields and refuse to 
consider the demands made by other teachers and departments. 

7. We have some superior students. They are often bored by 
repetition of matter learned in high school. If we could deter- 
mine by pre-tests that these students know what we intend to 
teach in certain classes, would it not be to their advantage to 
permit them to devote class time to supplementary reading? 

8. Is there not cooperative effort needed to get our students to 
read more widely, more intelligently, and more rapidly? To 
help them increase their vocabularies? To vocalize their 
knowledge? 

These are some suggestions. I do not believe in overthrowing 
any of our present practices spasmodically. I do believe every 
one of the suggestions sufficiently important to merit the time 
and energy of several or all faculty members necessary for the 
analysis of the problems involved. 

That brings us now to horizontal integration. Realizing that 
any degree of horizontal integration is impossible without a clear 
understanding of institutional objectives, the faculty spent an 
entire year studying the aims of the liberal arts college in general 
and of the Catholic liberal arts coliege in particular. A detailed 
analysis was made of the aims of the College of St. Francis, and 
an effort made to harmonize departmental aims with the general 
aims, and course aims with departmental aims. For this same 
purpose, the objectives of extra-curricular organizations were 
carefully scrutinized. This examination of objectives was the 
first step St. Francis took in integrating its program. 

Second, the curriculum has been carefully planned to accord 
with the objectives of the school. General requirements have 
consistently been maintained in the broad liberal arts fields, 
namely, language and literature, mathematics and natural 
science, social science, philosophy and religion. Likewise, major 
work has been limited to subjects within these fields. Practical 
arts, e.g., home economics, secretarial work, journalism, although 
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permitted, are superimposed on a liberal arts foundation. De- 
partmental programs of study indicate anything but a haphazard 
growth. This is automatically prevented by the procedure re- 
quired to introduce new courses and to drop old ones. The need 
of securing first the recommendation of the Committee on Cur- 
riculum and then the approval of the faculty may seem as just 
so much unnecessary red tape to an ambitious department chair- 
man, but it undoubtedly has prevented mushroom growths in 
our curriculum. 

Third, the problem of overlapping of departmental programs 
of study has been solved by the departments concerned concur- 
ring in a common course. The course is taught by one depart- 
ment but is listed by each department, and carries the same 
prerequisite and the same credit. To illustrate, the courses, 
History of Biology and History of Chemistry, have been com- 
bined into one course, History of Natural Science. Playground 
Activities is listed both by the department of physical educa- 
tion and by the department of education. At present, the cur- 
riculum contains thirty-two courses listed by more than one 
department. 

Fourth, there has always been considerable correlation of de- 
partmental subject matter in extra-curricular activities; for 
example, music and speech, music and physical education, speech 
and physical education, art and drama, English and art, biology 
and chemistry and health service. The Baconian Club with its 
varied programs and field trips provides an excellent opportunity 
for correlating the natural sciences. In addition to this extra- 
curricular correlation, there is a planned correlation which forms 
an integral part of classroom work. Thus, even before a course 
in acoustics was offered by the department of physics and re- 
quired of music majors by the department of music, lectures and 
demonstrations were given to music students by the department 
of physics on the relationship of music to science, the nature of 
acoustics, the mechanics of musical instruments, etc. In the 
department of physical education, the course in personal hygiene 
and the lectures on anatomy in the First Aid class are given 
regularly by the department of biology. In the Freshman orien- 
tation class, students learning to take notes submit their notes 
on history or science or music lectures, and use their history 
or science texts when practicing the making of outlines. Stu- 
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dents in composition classes are urged to use the information 
gathered in other classes. History students are frequently called 
upon in literature classes to furnish historical data. The most 
recent effort at correlation is the Freshman reading list that is 
being drawn up by Sister Beatrice representing the interests of 
all the departments of the school. 

Fifth. Catholic colleges are almost alone in trying to integrate 
through philosophy. An advantage they have in doing this is the 
fact that all philosophy taught must have ecclesiastical sanction. 
It is, therefore, scholastic philosophy that is taught with emphasis 
on Thomism. Because of required philosophical training, stu- 
dents in Catholic colleges receive, therefore, not only a general 
element in cultural training but also a schema for systematiza- 
tion which becomes a powerful tool for educational unification. 
Moreover, by the examination of the most basic assumptions, 
they develop the critical faculty which is an asset in every field 
of learning. 

St. Francis has always been aware of the importance of phi- 
losophy not only as having a proper value in its own right but as 
being a powerful integrating factor. Efforts have been frequent 
to make all faculty members more philosophy-minded. Studies 
have been made and discussions held on the practical application 
of the principles learned in philosophy courses. Two years ago, 
the faculty met twice each week to survey the field of philosophy 
with Father Stafford, and to hear his brilliant synthesis of scho- 
lastic philosophy. Most of you will remember his summary, and 
his final analysis of the relationship of philosophy to the other 
departments at St. Francis. Father explained how philosophy 
should furnish students of history and literature with the phil- 
osophical background of periods and movements; the necessary 
information to all students requiring causality, matter, and 
form; a critique of science for the departments of science; a 
knowledge of the beautiful to students of art, literature, and 
music. Formal logic should benefit every department; ethics 
must contribute to sociology and economics; cosmology to 
science; psychology to education. Most of all, philosophy must 
continue to be the handmaid of religion. Instructors in religion 
must show that the truths of philosophy coincide with the truths 
of religion. In short, courses in philosophy should make course 
in religion more profitable. 
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Sixth. Religion is, of course, the principal integrating force 
in a Catholic college. This faculty, I am convinced, is well 
aware of this. Certainly the administrative staff periodically 
examines curricular offerings, extra-curricular activities, and the 
student guidance program to determine whether St. Francis is 
really what it claims to be—a Catholic college. A few years ago 
(1936-37) the entire faculty participated in a study of the 
Catholic college in general, and in the analysis of each depart- 
ment from the point of view of its Catholicity. The following 
year the faculty again collaborated in a digest of Catholic Action 
at St. Francis, made at the request of the Chicago Catholic 
Action Committee. In 1938-39, by means of a questionnaire 
student opinion of St. Francis as a Catholic college was compiled 
and presented to the faculty. The place of the encyclicals in our 
course offerings has been frequently discussed by faculty groups. 
An inventory of our library indicates that it is especially rich 
in Catholic books and magazines; library statistics prove that 
our students are using these books and magazines. Some courses 
are distinctly Catholic; all courses, I believe, are permeated by a 
Catholic view of life. 

And so, not only have we tried to plan a co-ordinated program 
in harmony with the objectives of our institution, to break down 
departmental barriers by common courses and by curricular and 
extra-curricular correlation, to apply philosophical principles 
wherever possible, but we have especially endeavored to integrate 
our work by centering attention on God and the things of God. 
In the words of Sister M. Aniceta, our President, at the first 
assembly this year: 


“In a chaotic world St. Francis consistently points to Christ as 
the center of all being. At the foot of His altar we begin each 
school year; with His blessing upon us we end each year. Each 
morning we offer anew His Holy Sacrifice; every evening faculty 
and students kneel beneath His sanctuary light. Each class is 
sealed with the sign of His cross. At every step of our intel- 
lectual journey He is our Way, our Truth, our Light.” 


Sister Mary O8.F. 
College of St. Francis, 
Joliet, Ill. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


ATLANTIC CITY MEETING OF N. C. E. A. 


Catholic schools must be the custodians of the culture of west- 
ern civilization in the post-war period, the National Catholic 
Educational Association was told at its forty-first annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, April 12-13. 

Over 1,000 prelates and educators were present for the two-day 
conference, which was opened by an address of welcome by the 
Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, Bishop of Camden. 

At the opening general session a eulogy of the late Bishop John 
B. Peterson, of Manchester, President-General of the associa- 
tion, and the late Bishop Francis W. Howard, of Covington, a 
past President-General and Chairman of the Advisory Board, 
was read. Bishop Peterson died last March 15 and Bishop 
Howard on January 18. 

The tribute was read by the Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
O.F.M., President of St. Bonaventure College and Seminary, 
N. ¥, who reviewed the pastoral and educational careers and 
writings of both prelates. He said they left an indelible imprint 
upon Catholic education in America. 

At a meeting of the executive board of the association, the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, Director of the Department of Edu- 
cation, National Catholic Welfare Conference, was re-elected 
Secretary-General for the sixth consecutive term of-three years. 
The other officers, with the exception of the President-General, 
were aiso reelected. The election of a President-General was 
deferred. 

Strong opposition to “assumption on the part of any Federal 
agency” of control of American schools or interference with their 
administration, and a fervent plea for the safety of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII and the Eternal City “lest the heartbreaking spec- 
tacle of a ruined Rome diminish the joy that will be ours on the 
day that victory comes,” were voiced in resolutions adopted at 
the closing session. 

The association also recorded itself in favor of intensifying the 
Christian character of Catholic schools, emphasizing the home 
as “the fundamental educational agency” and the importance 
of cooperation between it and the school, and stressing the im- 
portance of development of an instrumentality to make the in- 
fluence of education felt in international affairs. 
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Resolutions expressing the condolences of the association over 
the deaths of the Most Rev. Francis W. Howard, Bishop of Cov- 
ington, founder of the organization, and the Most Rev. John B. 
Peterson, Bishop of Manchester, for many years President- 
General of the association, were adopted. 

The delegates also adopted a resolution of appreciation to the 
Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, Bishop of Camden, who 
was host to the convention, and to the local committee, headed 
by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Maurice R. Spillane, who made the ar- 
rangements for the meeting. 

The resolution regarding the danger of Federal control of 
education stated: 


“No people can long remain free once it loses control of its 
schools. The American tradition of local responsibility for edu- 
cation is a sacred heritage handed down to us by our freedom- 
loving forefathers. We compromise with it or permit it to be 
frittered away at our peril as free men. The National Catholic 
Educational Association notes with real concern the tendency 
on the part of the Federal Government to become more and more 
active in the field of education. We insist, however, that this 
national interest does not justify the assumption on the part of 
any Federal agency of authority to control and direct the pur- 
poses and processes of American schools or to interfere with their 
administration.” 


Regarding the hazardous position of the Pope and the city of 
Rome, the delegates resolved: 


“From the depths of our hearts we express unto the Vicar of 
Christ, Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, our unswerving loyalty 
and filial homage. In the midst of the darkness that has settled 
over the face of the earth, he keeps burning for us and all man- 
kind the saving light of Christ’s holy truth. We pray that God 
may preserve him and the Holy City in which he dwells. May 
the Divine Spirit direct and guide those who are responsible for 
military decisions, lest the heartbreaking spectacle of a ruined 
Rome diminish the joy that will be ours on the day that vic- 


tory comes.” 

The resolution emphasizing effective cooperation between the 
home and the school asserted that “in the degree that the home 
fails in its mission or that parental rights are circumscribed, 
children are deprived of the kind of upbringing that belongs to 
them by nature and which alone is effective for the development 
of worthwhile human beings and good citizens.” 
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Dealing with religious instruction and a determination to 
intensify the Christian character of the Catholic schools, the 
delegates resolved: 

“Sound and salutary relations between human beings can never 
be established unless they are rooted in that complex of rela- 
tions with God which we call religion. It remains forever true 
that, unless God builds the house, those that build it build-in 
vain. The Catholic people of the United States, by reason of 
the fact that they have developed for their children a system of . 
education in which religion is the central core of the curriculum 
and the definitive element in the whole organization, are making 
a fundamental contribution to the preservation, the improvement 
and the perpetuation of American democracy. 

“We hereby record our solemn realization that as Catholic 
educators it is our sacred duty not only to the Catholic people 
who are supporting our schools but to the nation at large to con- 
tinue to labor with unremitting zeal not only to maintain our 
schools but to intensify their Christian character and thus to 
make them instruments increasingly effective for the promotion 
of the truth that alone can make men free.” 


In another resolution, the delegates asserted “we cannot evade 
a duty peculiarly our own to work and pray for lasting peace,” 
and declared it “is obvious that no covenant of peace written in 
hate or revenge or lust for power can long endure,” in a pledge 
to support the insistence of this nation “that when this war is 
ended justice to individuals and justice to nations shall prevail.” 


“PEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION” 


Proponents of legislation which would provide a Federal sub- 
sidy for education are not at all discouraged since their latest 
effort was forestalled in the United States Senate, but it is cer- 
tain that succeeding Congresses will be called upon to consider 
the issue, as “practically every session of the National Legisla- 
ture” has since 1918. 

This warning is voiced by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward B. 
Jordan, Vice Rector of the Catholic University of America, in a 
pamphlet entitled “Federal Aid for Education,” just published 
by the Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

“The question of Federal aid to education is an issue with 
which every American citizen should become familiar,’ Mon- 
signor Jordan writes, “one that he should follow with vigilant 
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care, lest he wake up some fine day to discover that he has sur- 
rendered the education of his children into the hands of a 
soulless and conscienceless bureau which has no more regard 
for his rights than has the Fascist or Nazi State. Above all, 
Catholics must do whatever lies in their power as American citi- 
zens to see that that day never arrives.” 

Besides discussing the Federal aid proposal in general, Mon- 
signor Jordan reviews the Senate action on Bill No. 637, which 
was sponsored by Senators Elbert Thomas of Utah and Lister 
Hill of Alabama, and “was to all intents and purposes defeated” 
when the Senate voted to recommit it for committee action. 

Monsignor Jordan’s review of attempts to secure Federal edu- 
cation aid legislation ranges from the days when establishment 
of a Federal Department of Education, with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet, was proposed, down to the latest effort, 
which has been based on a “war emergency” policy. He lists the 
National Education Association as one “of the most vociferous 
advocates of Federal aid” and relates an attempt to undermine 
Catholic opinion during consideration of Senate Bill 637 by the 
National Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education, which has the same address in this city as the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


“REORGANIZATION OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM” 


Pointing out that the majority of our children will not receive 
higher education and are destined for careers as “businessmen, 
farmers, workers, housewives, clerks, and stenographers,” the 
Most Rev. John T. MeNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati and 
Episcopal Chairman of the N.C.W.C. Department of Education, 
in a statement at the Mid-western Meeting of the College De- 
partment of the National Catholic Educational Association in 
Chicago, March 21, urged that secondary education be made 
more practical for the majority of pupils, while special provision 
be made for those who will pursue higher education. 
Archbishop MeNicholas spoke on “Reorganization of Our 
School System,” a problem the solution of which, he said, has 
been long recognized as overdue, adding that he was glad to note 
that serious study of reorganization plans has been undertaken 
by the Committee on Reorganization of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. 
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The seventh and eighth grades in our elementary schools, Arch- 
bishop McNicholas said, are not an American development but a 
transplantation to this country of the German volkschule, which 
was intended for the terminal education of children of the poorer 
classes. 

He suggested local experiments in our Catholic schools with 
the “idea of taking boys and girls of superior talents at the end 
of the sixth grade and affording them the opportunity of begin- 
ning secondary work of an academic nature,” while those seek- 
ing @ more practical education would continue as at present with 
emphasis on vocational studies. 

“The late Bishop Howard of Covington did this very thing,” 
Archbishop McNicholas said, “by establishing two Latin Schools 
covering four years in his diocese. The Latin Schools have been 
successful with boys over a period of more than fifteen years. 
We have had an experience less ambitious but promising in four 
Latin Schools in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati.” 

Archbishop MeNicholas’ complete statement follows: 


“The report of the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference which was presented to the Bishops 


of the United States at their annual conference at Washington 
in November, 1943, called attention to the dislocating effect of 
the war on our American educational program. Reflecting edu- 
cators who are surveying the whole field of education recognize 
that a reorganization of our system is long overdue. They are 
certain that to our own disadvantage we have delayed too long 
in coming to an agreement as to the real purpose of the college 
and the secondary school. 

“Many are convinced that our liberal arts education should 
be completed earlier so that compromises can be avoided. Pre- 
professional training should make exacting demands and should 
not be forced to compromise because time has been wasted in the 
secondary and primary school. If liberal arts education is to be 
completed earlier, it will have to begin earlier. This advantage 
in turn would affect the secondary and eventually the elementary 
school. A second serious problem deserving our best.thought is 
how to continue our pupils, not having special academic qualifi- 
cations, in high schools so that they will be interested in and 
profit by their training. 

“It is reassuring to note that the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association is giving serious study to the first problem. 
The Committee on Reorganization has already published a report 
of progress which is concerned with readjustments in the ele- 
mentary school. I understand that the committee is making fur- 
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ther serious study of the problem in its relation to the high school 
and college. I am confident that the Bishops of the country-will 
be deeply interested in the recommendations which the com- 
mittee may make. 

“How to make adequate provision for secondary education 
under Catholic auspices is one of the most vital problems that 
faces us at the present time. Education beyond the elementary 
level for the great majority of American boys and girls has 
become the order of the day. However, we are still a long way 
from the goal of making secondary education universally avail- 
able. Even in a state as wealthy as New York, less than one- 
half of the young people finish high school. In the city of New 
York the requirement that young people be sixteen years old 
before they are allowed to leave school is being waived in cases 
where it is evident that the individual in question cannot profit 
by the kind of education the secondary schools provide. In Ohio 
the law requires the pupil to remain in school until his eighteenth 
year, but working certificates are freely given at sixteen years. 
Perhaps the majority of students kept in school until their six- 
teenth year have followed neither interesting nor profitable 
courses considering their intellectual equipment, character and 
tastes. 

“If we expect to keep an increasing number of our youth in 
school for a longer time, it will be necessary to provide a dif- 
ferent type of education than that which is currently offered in 
our secondary schools. Boys and girls who have no particular 
academic talent are naturally eager to get to work as soon as 
possible. As far as their character formation is concerned, it is 
most important that they occupy themselves with the kind of 
work that interests them and brings them some financial return. 
Every possible safeguard should be taken to prevent this type 
of student from being exploited by greedy employers. Ways 
and means must be found of continuing their education at least 
on a part-time basis. If these desirable results are to be achieved 
an entirely new approach to the solution of the problem of sec- 
ondary education in the United States must be made. The solu- 
tion of this problem will challenge at the same time the zeal and 
the intelligence of pastors and Catholic educators. 

“The problem which we must strive to solve is basically a 
pastoral one. The Church with its meager resources cannot hope 
to duplicate all of the educational facilities that the state makes 
available to young people. As long as we have to depend upon 
our own resources, for instance, it would be manifestly unwise to 
embark on any large program of vocational education. We need 
to know more about the experiences that Catholic authorities 
have had in certain localities where cooperative arrangements 
had been made between the public vocational schools and the 
Catholic high schools. We should give serious thought to possible 
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ways and means of gearing Catholic education into any plans 
that may be developed here and there for part-time education of 
young people who are gainfully employed. 

“All this practical planning for the majority of students who 
have not the Scriptural ‘five talents’ or who cannot or will not 
acquire studious habits should not make us lose sight of our re- 
sponsibility in the field of academic education. We dare not 
neglect those young people who have the type of mind that will 
benefit most from a cultural education. It is from their ranks 
that we must recruit candidates who will be active and resource- 
ful in the learned professions. These gifted young people must 
be given opportunities so that they will become the priests, the 
scientists, the lawyers, the doctors, the writers and the artists 
who will command attention and respect. This is the hard way 
which requires the cultivation of studious habits and scholarly 
patience from early years. These difficult years of preparation 
demand a solid grounding in the arts which are primarily intel- 
lectual. As things are now, and as they are developing, these 
young gifted people are the victims of a wrongly organized edu- 
cational system. They are perhaps the group most sinned 
against. They are forced to follow a curriculum which has been 
diluted and broadened so as to make it adaptable to those of a 
different intellectual competence. As a consequence, the highly 
gifted students are never really challenged; they do not receive 
that thorough education to which their talents entitle them. 

“Perhaps this fact, more than anything else, explains why 
these students complete high school without having mastered 
languages, particularly Latin. This distressing condition is 
causing much concern, especially to our seminary authorities, 
who find that candidates for the priesthood are greatly handi- 
capped in the study of philosophy and theology, even though 
they have had at least two years of college education in addition 
to high school. 

“Many who have long studied this problem have reached the 
conclusion that one of the reasons why we fail to accomplish 
more with our very intelligent students is that they begin their 
secondary education too late. If experience in other parts of the 
world has any validity for us, it would seem that the age of 
twelve is none too early to begin the study of Latin. It has long 
been recognized in this country that what we call the seventh 
and eighth grades have no basic functional value. Our eight- 
year elementary school is not really an American development 
at all; it is the result of transplanting a European institution 
to this country. That European institution was the German 
volkschule, the purpose of which was not preparation for further 
studies but terminal education for the children of the poorer 
classes. 

“We have tried to overcome the difficulty here in the United 
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States by inaugurating the so-called junior high school, but that 
institution has created more problems than it has solved. 
“Wisdom would seem to indicate that, at least as far as Cath- 
olic schools are concerned, instead of embarking on any large 
scheme of reorganization, we might experiment on a local basis 
in different parts of the country with the idea of taking boys and 
girls of superior talents at the end of the sixth grade and afford- 
ing them the opportunity of beginning secondary work of an 
academic nature. The late Bishop Howard of Covington did this 
very thing by establishing two Latin Schools covering four years 
in his diocese. These Latin Schools have been successful with 
boys over a period of more than fifteen years. We have had an 
experience less ambitious but promising in four Latin Schools 
in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. We begin with selected stu- 
dents in the seventh grade, limiting the pupils to twenty. In the 
seventh and eighth grades the boys are given an intensive train- 
ing in Latin. Their fresh and retentive memories enable them 
to do much work which would be a real drudgery in later years. 

“Summing up the secondary school problem, as far as the 
Church is concerned, it would seem that about 90 per cent of it 
is pastoral and 10 per cent educational. By that I mean that the 
great majority of our children will not receive a higher education. 
They are destined for careers as businessmen, farmers, workers, 
housewives, clerks and stenographers. They should receive as 
much cultural development as possible but their education should 
be for the most part practical. 

“These young people will make up the great bulk of our future 
Catholic population. For the sanctification of their souls we are 
responsible as pastors. More than that, they will form the great 
bulwark for the defense of the faith and the preservation of re- 
ligion. Real statesmanship will be required on our part to pro- 
vide for them Catholic education either on full time or on part 
time. 

“The minority that has the capacity for an academic educa- 
tion is the source of our intellectual leadership. Above all, it is 
the source whence will come our future priests. Here we have 
a direct and immediate educational responsibility. The preser- 
vation of Christian culture and the promotion of intellectual and 
spiritual values demand that we provide for them opportunities 
for a thorough education. Under present circumstances the 
Church suffers from very real limitations as far as her educa- 
tional mission is concerned. Since it is impossible for us to do 
everything, we can at least concentrate on what we know is 
most important. Academic education, cultural education, liberal 
arts education is not intended for everyone. For those, however, 
for whom it is intended, it should be made as excellent as 


possible.” 
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MARIAN COLLEGE ORGANIZES RED CROSS UNIT 


On February 11, the Indianapolis Chapter of the American 
National Red Cross formally authorized Marian College, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to establish an auxiliary unit of the organiza- 
tion, the first branch unit of the Indianapolis Chapter. 

Following official by-laws, four students were elected at the 
first annual meeting, March 3, to serve as chairman, vice-chair- 
man, secretary, and treasurer. A faculty sponsor was appointed. 
Committees in Water-Safety, Staff Assistance, Blood. Donor 
Service, and Fund Raising were arranged. 

Classes in Water-Safety and in Staff Assistance, begun the 
week of February 21, meet on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day afternoons at 4:00 o’clock. 

The Water-Safety course provides for advancement of students 
from Beginner to Intermediate to Senior Life-Saving on the basis 
of mastery of standard swimming skills. It is being conducted 
by Mr. Charles Sumner, local Red Cross director of Water- 
Safety. 

In the Staff Assistance course, students planning to enlist in 
the volunteer services are receiving basic instruction in the or- 
ganization and administration of the international, national, and 
local Red Cross activities. The series of lectures is being given 
by thirteen speakers representing the various departments of 
Red Cross service. Of special interest are the units on First Aid, 
Nutrition, Canteen Service, Home Nursing, Blood Donor Service, 
and Camp and Hospital Service. 

A period of apprenticeship in the special type of work for 
which students volunteer, will precede their actual service in the 
Staff Assistance Corps. 


WAR FINANCING 


(Excerpts from an address by Philip J. Coyle at Schools at War 
Planning Conference, St. Louis, Mo., March 17, 1944) 


It is not necessary to say that private church controlled 
schools realize their obligation to teach the ethical and moral 
issues involved in our present method of war financing and to 
examine the causes and the effects of the depression that began 
in 1929. 

Some would lead us to believe that our trouble in those years 
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was our lack of knowledge of the possible extent of variation 
over a period of time in the flow of production and income. We 
now know that it is possible for the income produced by private 
enterprise in this country to shrink more than 10 billion. dollars 
a year. For it shrank from 83 billion in 1929 to 40 billion in 
1932. But who can predict the extent of variation in the future, 
and would a knowledge of this be of any help in bolstering the 
people’s morale? 

Others who have made searching analyses find the upward 
trend or the downward bog in the events of the time, while still 
others place great emphasis upon the operations of the price 
system. 

But was there not a deeper and more fundamental cause of the 
past depression? When we examine our conduct as a nation dur- 
ing the last war, we find greed and avarice on the one side; on 
the other, people with a desire for the physical comforts which 
they had been so long denied. The result was that at the end of 
the war the wealth of the nation was concentrated in the hands 
of a comparative few. 

The great mass of the people were not concerned with prac- 
ticing self-denial or sacrifice. Individuals without savings or 
other ready funds were urged and encouraged to borrow money 
at banks or elsewhere in order to buy Liberty Bonds. The 
bonds in turn were put up as collateral. This resulted in a heavy 
inflationary expansion of bank credits. This was further aggra- 
vated when banks bought bonds in their own names. The net 
result was to add to the total volume of money in circulation at 
a time when civilian goods and services were diminishing. Sharp 
rises in prices were the outcome. In turn the bonds were trans- 
ferable and sold in the open market according to demand. With 
the great mass of the people making no physical sacrifices to buy 
them and only buying them during the heat and enthusiasm of 
drives, the bonds soon found their way into the hands of the 
moneyed few and at prices they were willing to pay. 

Our present problem is to raise about 36 billion dollars. All 
of this amount is excess purchasing power. We do not want it to 
spill over the dykes and into the markets for food and clothes, 
merely to bid up prices. Neither do we want it to be idle—a 
constant inflationary threat and a destroyer of confidence. 

We need to give a large proportion of this purchasing power 
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to the government in the form of taxes. In this way we can pay 
for the war while our incomes are still high and reduce our 
problem of debt retirement in the post war era. 

Secondly, we must voluntarily lend our money by buying War 
Bonds. The present method of war financing is a democratic 
form of inflation control. The quality of our democracy can be 
measured by the degree of voluntary self-restraint its people 
will undergo to make it work. 


DEATHS OF PROMINENT EDUCATORS 


Monsignor G. Barry O’Toole 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. G. Barry O’Toole, Professor of Philosophy 
at the Catholic University of America and co-founder of the 
Catholic University of Peking, China, died unexpectedly of a 
heart attack at the Catholic University March 26. He was in 
his fifty-eighth year. 

Monsignor O’Toole was attached to the Diocese of Toledo, and 
his body was removed there for funeral services. 

Surviving Monsignor O’Toole are his mother and a brother, 
the Rev. James O’Toole of Toledo, and a sister, Mrs. James 
Lucey, of Ashton, Md. 

Born in Toledo, December 11, 1886, Msgr. O’Toole was edu- 
cated at St. John’s High School and St. John’s University in 
Toledo. He studied for the priesthood in Rome for five years 
and was ordained there on November 1, 1911. 

Returning to Toledo, Monsignor O’Toole served as secretary to 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Joseph Schrembs, now Bishop of 
Cleveland, when he was Bishop of Toledo, and as diocesan canon- 
ist from 1912 to 1915. He was pastor of St. Aloysius Church 
at Bowling Green, Ohio, for two years and then entered the 
teaching profession. He served on the faculty of St. Vincent’s 
Seminary at Latrobe, Pa., where he was a Professor of Philos- 
ophy. As a member of the faculty of Seton Hill College, Greens- 
burg, Pa., he taught animal biology. 

In 1920 Msgr. O’Toole visited China with a view to establish- 
ing a Catholic University somewhere in that country. A year 
later he and the Rt. Rev. Archabbot Aurelius Stehle, O.S.B., 
founded the Catholic University of Peking, the first Catholic 
educational] institution to be recognized by the Central Govern- 
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ment of China. He remained as rector of the University of 
Peking until 1933, creating, during his tenure of office, depart- 
ments of arts, sciences and education. 

When he returned to the United States he was made head of 
the Department of Philosophy of Duquesne University at Pitts- 
burgh. He joined the faculty of the Catholic University here in 
September 1937. 

In recognition of his work in China, Monsignor O’Toole was 
made a Domestic Prelate with the title of Right Reverend Mon- 
signor by His Holiness Pope Pius XI in 1934. He was an Army 
chaplain in 1918 and 1919 with the rank of captain, serving in 
that capacity in the Officers’ Reserve Corps until 1930. He was 
the author of numerous books, published here and in China, and 
was regarded as an authority on the racial culture of China. At 
the time of his death Msgr. O’Toole was editor-in-chief of The 
China Monthly, published in New York City, and held many 
honorary posts in recognition of his work for China relief. 


Father Edmund Joseph Corby 


Father Edmund Joseph Corby, who died in Covington, Ky., 
March 26, was born in Chicago, Illinois, on March 27, 1892. His 
parents were Joseph Corby and Ellen Walsh Corby. He at- 
tended St. Alphonsus School in Grand Rapids, Michigan, where 
his parents moved a short time after his birth. From St. Al- 
phonsus he went to Kirkwood, Mo., where he began classical 
studies at St. Joseph College in that city. In 1911, he entered 
Mt. St. Mary Seminary then in Mt. Washington, Ohio. He was 
ordained a priest at St. Mary Cathedral by the late Rt. Rev. 
Ferdinand Brossart, Bishop of Covington, on June 22, 1916. 

From 1916 to 1918 Father Corby served as Assistant at the 
Cathedral. From there he went to St. Paul Church, Lexington, 
until 1919, when he was appointed Pastor of St. James Church in 
Brooksville. In 1921 he was sent to St. Patrick Church, Mt. 
Sterling, where he served until 1924. In 1924, while living at 
Cardome Academy in Georgetown, he organized the Lexington 
Latin School. In 1927 he moved to Lexington to devote his time 
more fully to the expanding school. 1929 found him in Sanford- 
town as Pastor of Holy Guardian Angels Church. This position 
he held until 1933 when he became Pastor of St. Henry Church in 
Erlanger, Ky. In 1938 he became Chaplain of St. Joseph 
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Heights, Dixie Highway, Covington. Here he remained until 
death. 

Besides organizing the Lexington Latin School, Father Corby 
served as an instructor in the Covington Latin School and at St. 
Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, where for a time he taught a 
course of Ethics to the student nurses. Since 1928 he was an 
instructor at Villa Madonna College and became President of 
that institution in 1943 at the death of Monsignor Michael 
Leick. Father Corby possessed the Degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy from Fordham University in New York. He was a writer 
on educational subjects and many of his articles have appeared 
in the Messenger for a number of years. 


Father Joseph G. Kirchmyer, S.J. 


On Monday, March 6th, the faculty and student body of 
Loyola suffered a real loss in the sudden death of Rev. Joseph 
G. Kirchmyer, 8.J. March 6th had been an ordinary day for the 
Professor of Social Sciences and Father had no reason to suspect 
that it would be his last. In the afternoon he was discovered to 
be in a highly critical condition. On the advice of a physician 
he was rushed to St. Francis Hospital where he succumbed at 
ten minutes to ten that evening. The official cause of his death 
was ascribed to coronary thrombosis. 

In the 4 years that we knew Father Kirchmyer at Loyola we 
students were always deeply impressed by his example and his 
abundant knowledge, enlivened with a cheerful wit. He was tire- 
less in his devotion to the school and in the classroom was a wise 
and generous counselor. It is indicative of the zeal of Father 
that he never ceased working up to the very day of his death. 

Father Kirchmyer was born in Buffalo, N. Y., September 15, 
1877. He attended Canisius High School in that city and en- 
tered the Society of Jesus on the 30th of August, 1893. 

He completed his noviceship at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, 
the present site of Campion High School. He spent two suc- 
ceeding years at this house of studies in completing his classical 
studies. Between 1897 and 1900 he studied Philosophy at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The beginning of the century found him in Buffalo as a teacher 
at his Alma Mater. After this first period of teaching, he went 
abroad for further studies, completing his Theology at Valken- 
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burg, Holland, where he was ordained priest August 30th, 1908, 
by Bishop Drehmans. 

Upon his return to the United States, Father Kirchmyer began 
his period of active labors in many educational institutions in 
the Eastern states, teaching a variety of subjects at Boston Col- 
lege, Holy Cross, and St. Peter’s College. For 15 of his last 19 
years he was instructor of Modern Languages at Regis High 
School in New York, besides holding the position of Student 
Counselor there for many years. For the past 4 years Father 
had been the Moderator of the St. Patrick’s Clerical Club. 

In the beginning of the scholastic year of 1941-1942, Father 
Kirchmyer came to Loyola. It was the last assignment of his 
fruitful life and it is as a Loyola teacher that we will always 
remember him. Requiescat in pace—The Loyola News, New 
York. 
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The Raccolta, or Prayers and Devotions Enriched with Indul- 
ences. Joseph P. Christopher and Charles E. Spence, Editors. 
ew York: Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1943. Pp. lxxii + 599. 

Price, $3.85. 

A service is rendered to English readers by the editors and 
publishers of this authorized translation of the 1938 edition of 
Preces et Pia Opera. Father Christopher and Father Spence 
have edited and, in part, translated this important work. In 
the case of Latin prayers, both the original and the translation 
are given; of prayers originally written in other languages, such 
as Italian and French, only the translation is printed. For each 
prayer and pious work a statement of the indulgences attached 
to it is given. The book is well made and is clearly printed in 
black and red on good paper. A lower price should be possible 
in a work of this size and with so considerable a sale in store 
for it. 

The translations presented in this volume are clear and read- 
able. Well-known English translations are used for most of the 
hymns of the Roman missal and breviary, and in most instances 
the translator’s name is given. However, the translators’ names 
are missing from the following: Lauda, Sion, Salvatorem; Stabat 
Mater; Ave Maris Stella; O Gloriosa Virginum; Veni, Creator 
Spiritus; Si Quaeris Miracula. The translaticn of Anima Christi 
is not credited to Newman. It would be well in future printings 
to give these and any other credits that are lacking. Father 
Spence has made fine translations of four hymns: O Divi Amoris 
Victima; Salve, Joseph, Custos Pie; Ave, Mater Dolorosa; and 
Fidelis Vir. 

As all the matter in this edition is not original, exception may 
be taken to the publisher’s statement that no part of it may be 
reproduced in any form without permission. 

Joun K. Ryan. 

The Catholic University of America. 


The Family Today: A Catholic Appraisal. Proceedings of Fam- 
ily Life Conference held at Catholic University, 1944. Wash- 
ington: Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. Price, $1.00. 


This volume is composed of the papers read at the Family 
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Life Conference sponsored by the Family Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, February 29 and March 
1 and 2. Twenty-five different topics relating to marriage and 
the family are presented in the volume. Thus there are chapters 
dealing with the economic, with health, moral questions, Chris- 
tian ideals; chapters dealing with the relations of other institu- 
tions—the state, the parish, the school, and the community—to 
the family; and still other chapters dealing with such major 
problems of the family as mixed marriages, delinquency, divorce, 
and birth control. 

Among the contributors are G. Howland Shaw, Bishop Karl 
J. Alter, Sigrid Undset, Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, and Monsignori 
George Johnson and John A. Ryan. 


Mary GorMan. 


Marriage Is a Serious Business, by Randolph Ray. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company. Pp. 164. Price, $2.00. 

This little volume is written by the rector of The Little Church 
Around the Corner, in New York City. Great numbers of mar- 
riages are performed at this church and Dr. Ray has discussed 
practical marriage problems with many hundreds of couples. His 
popularly written book shows that he has gained much knowl- 
edge and insight from his work. He is thoroughly convinced of 
the need for preparation for marriage. “If men and women 
began their business and artistic careers as unprepared as they 
do marriage,” he remarks, “their careers would necessarily be 
failures.” Unfortunately, however, he has not learned the lesson 
that to accept the twin modern family evils of divorce and birth 
control is not to help married people but grievously to harm the 
family. 


Epcar ScuMiepe.er, O.8.B. 


Booxs REcEIveD 
Educational 
Allpart, Prof. Gordon W., and Murray, Prof. H. A.: A B C’s 


of Scapegoating. Chicago: Central Y.M.C.A. College, 19 S. La 


Salle St. Pp. 72. Price, 25¢. 
Baruch, Bernard M., and Hancock, John M.: Report on War 
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and Post-War Adjustment Policies. (Feb. 15, 1944.) Advisory 
Unit for War and Post-War Adjustment Policies, Office of War 
Mobilization. Pp. 108. 

Bowley, Agatha H., Ph.D.: Guiding the Normal Child. New 
York: (Copyright 1943 by Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th 
St., N. Y.) F. Hubner and Co., Inc., N. Y. Pp. 174. Price, 
$3.00. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray (Director): Annual Report for 1943 
of the Division of Intercourse and Education. Washington 6: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 700 Jackson Pl., 
N. W. Pp. 43. 

Juliana, Sister Mary: Pattern for Tomorrow—Part II (Teach- 
ers’ Manual). Milwaukee 1: The Bruce Pub. Co. Pp. 178. 

Kelly, Gerald, S.J. (in collaboration with B. R. Fulkerson, 8.J., 
and C. F. Whitford, 8.J.): Modern Youth and Chastity. St. 
Louis 8: The Queen’s Work, 3742 W. Pine Bvd. Pp. 105. Price, 
25¢. 

Lee, Amy Freeman: A Critic’s Notebook. Boston: Manthame 
and Baruch, 30 Winchester St. Pp. 334. Price, $4.00. 

N.C.W.C. (Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler—Discussion Club Outline), 
Mystici Corporis, Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XII on the 
Mystical Body of Christ. English Translation as provided by 
the Vatican. Washington 5: N.C.W.C., 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W. Pp. 70. 

O’Hara, Frank J., C.S.C., Ph.D.: Psychology and the Nurse. 
(2nd Ed.) Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co. Pp. 258. Price, 
$1.75. 

Paul, M. C.: Boys Will Be Men. Milwaukee 1: Bruce Pub. 
Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St. Pp. 138. Price, $1.75. 

Ryan, Most Rev. James H., 8.T.D., Ph.D., Bishop of Omaha 
and Member of the Bishops’ Committee on the Pope’s Peace 
Points: The Peace Points af Pope Pius XII. Washington 5, 
N.C.W.C., 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Pp. 52. 

Titens, T. H.: Know Your Enemy. New York: Society for 
the Prevention of World War III, Inc., 515 Madison Ave. 
Pp. 127. 

Yale, John R.: How to Build Occupational Information Li- 
brary. With 75 file folders and 15 out cards. Chicago 4, Science 
Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Textbooks 


Bradley, Lt. (j.g.) A. D., and Upton, Clifford B.: Air Navi- 
gation Workbook, A Course in Graphic Mathematics. New 
York: American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Pp. 112. Price, $.88. 

Canby, Henry S., Apdycke, John B., Gillum, Margaret, and 
Carter, Olive: Mastering Good English. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. 495. Price, $1.68. 

Cano, Juan, Ph.D., and Cameron, Edith, B. P. (editors): 
Cinco Novelitas yun Cuerto. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. Pp. 
270. Price, $1.48. 

Dickson, Helen: Up Canada Way. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co. Pp. 64. Price, 40¢. 

Fahenstock, Edith, Ph.D., and DeMayo, Margarita, M. A.: 
Juan Martin de Estrada Campo. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 
Pp. 130. Price, $1.20. 

Fraser, W. H., Squair, F., Parker, Clifford S.: Revised Ele- 
mentary French Grammar. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Pp. 410. 
Price, $1.80. 

Jones, C. K., and Alonso, Antonio, Eds.: Sobre Las Ruinas. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. Pp. 151. Price, $1.00. 

Jeanneret, F. C. A.: Pour Lire avec Plaisir. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co. Pp. 186. Price, $1.20. 

Kany, Charles E.: Spoken Spanish for Travelers and Students. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. Pp. 281. Price, $1.28. 

Kelsey, Vera: Siz Great Men of Brazil. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co. Pp. 64. Price, 40¢. 

Linnes, N. J.: A First Course in Algebra (Revised ed.). New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 562. Price, $1.56. 

Miller, Minnie M., Ph.D., and Geraldine Farr, M.S.: First 
Readings in Spanish Literature. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 
Pp. 172. Price, $1.20. 

Packard, Leonard O., Overton, Bruce, and Wood, Ben D.: 
Our Air-Age World. A Textbook on Global Geography. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 838. Price, $2.80. 

Thomas Aquinas, Sister M., O.P., M.A., and Synon, Mary, 
LL.D.: This Is Our Heritage. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
Statler Office Bldg., Park Sq. Pp. 431. Price, $1.36. 

Yates, Elizabeth: Around the Year in Iceland. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co. Pp. 64. Price, 40¢. 
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HENLE LATIN SERIES 


Father Robert J. Henle, S.J., has produced a simplified and 
thoroughly Catholic series of Latin textbooks for high school. 
His aim has been twofold: to make the student interested in Latin 
and to reduce the amount of material to that which experience has 
shown can be assimilated. Each book contains selections from Holy 
Scripture and Christian writers in addition to the portions of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil ordinarily read in high school. 

LATIN GRAMMAR, $1.00 THIRD YEAR LATIN, $2.12 
FIRST YEAR LATIN, $1.32 FOURTH YEAR LATIN, $2.40 
SECOND YEAR LATIN, $1.60 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue Chicago 13, Illinois 


“Mr. Adriance, head of social sciences in the East Orange High 
School, New Jersey, provides a socialized, descriptive eco- 
nomics text geared to that everyday life which the high school 
student should know. It is well written, teachable, as might be 
anticipated from a practical teacher of long standing and broad 
culture. . . . This book integrates into life.”—Richard J. 
Purcell, in the Catholic Educational Review. 


The Book Is 
USING THE WEALTH OF THE WORLD 


Try it as a text, or as a reference if you have not yet 
introduced economics in your school curriculum. It 
will help your students in selecting their vocations, 
and in their life in the workaday world. 


List Price $1.88 


Publishers, LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY, Boston 6 


In answering advertisements please mention Tae Review 
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REV. GERALD C. TREACY, S.J. 
Authority on the teaching of the Papal Encyclicals 


Teachers of Eighth Year.Grammar Grades and Junior High 


School Classes will welcome these NEW SIMPLIFIED 
EDITIONS by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.]J., of the Great 
Social Encyclicals, as well as the many who have 
looked for them over a period of years... 
LABOR’S CHARTER OF LIBERTY 
GOD AND LIBERTY AGAINST SATAN AND SLAVERY 
REBUILDING SOCIETY’S SOCIAL ORDER 


THE TRUE SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE 


These editions are completely rewritten and contain question- 
naires for the assistance of the teacher. 


5 cents cach, $3.80 the 100, $32.00 the 1,000, postpaid 
THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Britannica 


THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Educators are grateful for the help 
they and their students receive from 
Britannica Junior. Everything about 
it is designed by experts for the 
exclusive use of children of elemen- 
tary and junior high school age... . 


sentence structure... vocabulary . . . mental 


level ... 


ictures. Britannica Junior is intention- 


ally and completely for boys and girls. 
3600 main articles. 20,000 index entries. More than 50,000 references. 
5000 illustrations. Durable, washable binding. Less in cost than other 
—— encyclopaedias, Edited by the Editor-in-Chief of world-famous 
cyclopaedia Britannica and his staff. Marvelous Atlas section in full 
color. More than 50 suggested units in the unique Study Guide Volume. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 


© 20 separately printed Units of Study 
go with each set. They are keyed to the 
articles in Britannica Junior and were 
created only after long study by experts 
in elementary school curriculum building. 


hi The Ready Reference Volume 


® Volume 1 of Britannica Junior 
is the Ready Reference Volume, a 
one-book encyclopaedia in itself. 
It contains 20,000 short articles 
and 50,000 references to material 
in the other 11 volumes of the set. 
You will find what you want and 
you'll find it quickly. An innova- 
tion in children’s reference books 
and exceedingly popular with 
young students. 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS OF THE 


fusely 
encyclopaedia of current events 


¢ A million-word, 832-page, pro- 
illustrated single-volume 


brought out each year by Britan- 
nica with the aid of 500 expert 
contributors. With each set of 
Britannica Junior goes a sheet of 
10 price-discount Year Book pur- 
chase coupons good for the next 
10 years. A must in all schools 
and libraries. 


ABOVE COMBINATION OFFER WRITE 


Educational Department 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Row-Peterson Plays 
Self-Aids in English Usage 
BY L. J. O'Rovur«e, Ph.D. dous and ever-growing success of 
Row-Peterson 
. They holesome, suited to 
Completely New—Functional —Time- the average 
Saving munity. 
For Grades 8, 9, and high-school 2. They are tested before publication. 
review 3. They are edited with skill, saving 
upon essentials he himself needs to 
master. them economical to secure for 
Insures mastery of all essentials by j review purposes. 
all students. ” 5. They are offered on a 
; royalty basis (full-length plays), 
Contains drills, teaching tests, ref- thus making it possible for the 
erence section, self-correction section. nee groups to afford them. 
224 pages, cloth. List $1.12. Net 8. They are backed by a textbook pub- 
price to schools, $0.84 lishing yo ee J national repu- 
Teacher's Handbook, $0.25 cdjusiments 
Set of Survey, 12 Progress, and : made. 
Achievement Tests, $0.15 set 
, send your name and 
(All prices f.0.b. Washington, D. C.) address on a post card, we shall send 
you the 1944 catalog of 152 pages. and 
the issues of Lagniappe. our drama 
The Psychological Institute aewspaper, without cost to you. Addross 
3506 Parverson Sraeer, N.W. Lee Owen Snook, Director, Division of 
Wasnrincron 15, D. C. Drama, Row, Peterson & a 1911 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


“WAR and EDUCATION” 


Ist printing May 1943; 2nd printing March 1944 
512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 
“One of the few books on education that made any sense to me,” Richard 
T. La Piere, Stanford U. “Extraordinarily ood stuff,’ W. Lloyd Warner, U. of 
Chicago. “Complete and scholarly,” Rockwell Kent. “A most gee 
book,” Read Bain, Miami U., Ohio. “A must book for all men and women 
Marco Morrow, Topeka. “A vigorous book,” Merle Curti, U. of Wis. “A mine 
of information,” Alliston Cragg. “Amount of information leaves me gasping,” 
Maj-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, England. “Indispensable to the modern mind,” John 
Haynes Holmes. “Discloses a remarkable intellect, breadth of understanding, 
unbelievable mental energy,” Ex-Congressman George H. Tinkham. 


“THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION” 


256 pages, red silk cloth, Index and Bibliography, $2.00 


This is the separately published Introduction to the 28th edition of 
the Handbook of Private Schools 


Circulars and Table of Contents on Request 


PORTER SARGENT, II Beacon Street, 
Boston (8) Mass. 
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A CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


: "By JOHN D. REDDEN, Ph.D., and FRANCIS A. RYAN, PhD. ; 
tha. Seid ol of whlch | 
fy flows from « Catholic philosophy of living. It achieves that (fo. 
sets forth the fundaniental principles of educa, 
‘tion in the light of scholastic philosophy. | 
2. It applies that philosophy in a critical evaluation Seat 
3. It gives the Catholic selution to the problem of 
and aesthetic being. | 
Problems for discussion and selected bibogrophies provide for 
supplmentary reading and further investigation. ; | 
| 
| 
is 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


For Your Summer Session | 
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2 
Key to Workbook, 50 cents 
~ 
Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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‘THE CATHOLIC ANSWER to the «ens of a Yael 


world i is contained in: 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 


By Sister M. Const O’Brien, O.P., Ph.D. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES. A text hook for a sociology course 
in College or High School. The principles of Christian social living are 
presented and interpreted from the Papal encyclicals, showing also how 
they are derived from the teachings of St. Thomas. The author is a special. 
ist in this field having the ability to bring direct and concrete bAy| to the 
younger student. Such a book is a necessity today. 


CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGY. Is recommended to initiate a course in 
elementary sociology for younger students in high school, or senior pupils in }"* 
the elementary grades. eh hapters such as The Christian Family, The Chris- 9 
tian State, Christian Education of Youth, Ethics in Economics will prove 
invaluable for religion classes. These principles are in the form of: illustra- 


tion. 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES. .637, pages—buckram bihding $1 92 net 
‘CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGY. +400 paper cover net 


BIOLOGY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Sister M. Darrosz, O.P., Ph,D. 


Positive Christian interpretation in a study of life, its processes, and fune- 
tion is the keynote of this outstanding biology textbook. This, together with 
the wide recognition received ‘by the author in the field of science, makes the 
book authoritative and important.’ 


A non-Catholic reviewer says: “Here i is a science ‘textbook § in whieh God is 
given real, intelligent, devout consideration.” 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES i 
1. A Biographical index of 21 pages concerning Catholic scientists. - 
2. Power Tests. . 

3. Excellent charts and tables. 


BIOLOGY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. .. .796 pages—buekram binding $1.92 net 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 Barciay STREET New Yorx 
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